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THE MEANING OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


THE question has often been asked, What is the true 
meaning of music, arid how far can the impressions it 
produces, or the emotions it excites, be reproduced in 
words? Are the feelings experienced by the great masters 
when composing, or aroused by their works when per- 
formed, capable of being translated into ordinary human 
language? It has doubtless sometimes occurred to our 
readers in listening to a piece of music to ask themselves, 
What is this intended to represent? We refer, of course, 
to instrumental music; for in vocal works the words 
supply, or at least, if the composition is worthy of the 
subject, ought to supply the necessary key. But in music 
without words the case is different; and we believe that 
the attempt to attach definite and distinct ideas to sounds, 
which from their very nature are incapable of such in- 
terpretation, is the cause of much nonsense being both 
talked and written. 

A pianist was once playing one of Beethoven’s finest 
sonatas to a lady, who was an intelligent and enthusiastic 
amateur. When the piece was ended she asked him, 
“What do you think Beethoven meant by that sonata?” 
His answer was, “I cannot tell you in words, if you 
want to know what I think it means, my only way of 
showing you is to play it as J feel it.” Now, as one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas would probably not be felt or played 
in precisely the same way by any two good performers, 
it is clear that the impression produced by it upon the 
hearers would also vary in every instance. Beethoven 





. himself has said, “Music may not, and cannot, every- 


where give a definite direction to the feelings.” And 
just because of its indefiniteness, it will excite different 
emotions in the minds of different listeners. Just as 
the same ray of light will. appear of various colours 
according to the nature of the refracting medium through 
which it passes, so the same musical phrase may pro- 
duce effects on a mixed audience widely differing accord- 
ing to their mental capacity for receiving it, and the 
greater or less degree in which it touches their sym- 
pathies. Thus a street Arab, if taken into a concert- 
room, would, from want of education, be as incapable of 
appreciating Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ashe would 
of understanding Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” And, from 
difference of temperament, even a well-educated Italian, 
who had been all his life fed.»upon the musical sweet- 
meats, of Donizetti and Bellini, would probably find little 
to enjoy in Bach’s Passion according to Matthew. Some- 
thing similar can be readily observed at the first pro- 
duction of new music. The totally different judgments 
passed, by perhaps equally competent men, on the same 
work, after hearing it under the same conditions, prove 
that, just as no men will think exactly alike, so neither 
will they be precisely identical in feeling. That which 
touches one man deeply, may probably leave another 
wholly unmoved ; and if it were possible to describe the 
exact effect produced upon each hearer, it is all but 
certain that no two descriptions would entirely agree. 
Richard Wagner, who, as our readers will probably be 
aware, is not only a distinguished musician, but a pro- 
found thinker and a brilliant writer, has some excellent 
remarks on this subject in one of his earlier works, 
which are well worth quoting. He says, “It is un- 
16 





fortunate that so many people insist On giving the needless _ 
trouble of confusing with each other musical and poetical 

language, and by. means of the one, of completing and 
supplying what, to their limited views, seems wanting in 
the other. It remains true once for all: where human 
cag ends, music begins. Nothing is more intolerable 
t the tasteless pictures and stories fitted to those 
instrumental works. But what poverty of intellect and 
feeling does it betray, when the listener to a performance 
of one of Beethoven’s symphonies is only able to feel a 
lively interest in it if, in the stream of musical ideas, he 
imagines the plot of some romance to be represented! 
These people often find themselves induced to-grumble 
at the great master if, through some unexpected stroké 

they are disturbed in the well-arranged progression of 
their ge story; they accuse the composer of 
obscurity and fragmentariness, and complain of want of 
coherence. O you ninnies !” 

As an illustration of the ridiculous lengths to which 
this love of arranging a programme may be carried, 
Wagner refers to an article in a German musical paper- 
in which it was stated that Beethoven, in his t sym- 
phony in A, intended to depict a peasant’s wedding; that 
the first movement represented the arrival of the guests, 
and the wedding feast ; then followed the procession to 
church, and the nuptial ceremony ; afterw the dance ; 
and lastly, the departure of the happy couple, &c. Surely 
this is the reductio ad absurdum of programme con} 
structing ! 

We do not forget that there are cases in which the 
re ws himself has given the clue to his intendaons. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is an example which 
will instantly occur to our readers ; but here it will be 
noticed that it is chiefly emotion that is depicted. Thus, 
in the first movement, it is not the smiling landscape, 
with its yellow corn-fields and richly-wooded hills, t 
he paints; he expressly describes his intention by the 
heading, “ Cheerful feelings excited on arriving in the 
country.” No doubt we have actually imitative music 
in the same work, as for instance in the “ Thunder- 
storm ;” but the question of imitative music is not that 
with which we are now dealing. Our point is that there 
are cases in which the composer’s intentions are clear, 
and of course then no objection can be made to the 
hearer supplying a programme. As another example, 
may be named Beethoven’s sonata called the “ Adieu, 
Absence, and Return.” Many modern instrumental 
works have also titles affixed to them which explain 
their purport, such as Schumann’s Phantasie-Stiicke, and 
many others ; but the fact that certain pieces of music 
are capable of a definite interpretation by no means 

roves that the same process may be applied success- 
fully to others. The impression produced by some music 
is, though unmistakable, so incapable of translation into 
human speech, that one might as well attempt to attach 
distinct ideas to the wailing of the wind, or the mono- 
tonous breaking of the waves upon the sea-shore. 
Nay, the very strength of the impression is often in 
inverse proportion to its distinctness; for where the 
emotion is too definite (as sometimes in imitative music) 
the effect is liable to become ludicrous. An example 
of this may be seen in Haydn’s “ Seasons,” in the second 
part of which, in a symphony representing the break of 
day, the crowing of a cock is attempted to be repre- 
sented by an oboe solo, in a manner that cannot be heard 
without exciting a smile. " 

The truth seems to be that music is an altogether un- 
translatable language. It appeals directly to the emotions, 
and he probably feels it the most deeply and truly who is 
the least capable of analysing or describing his feelings 
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SCHUMANN’S SYMPHONIES. 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Contir.tecd from page 33). 
Il—THE SYMPHONY IN D MINOR, OP. 120. 


‘ALTHOUGH the symphony in D minor is entitled “ No. 4” 
on the score published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, and was 
not fully instrumented till the year 1851, it will be more 
appropriate to treat it in these papers as the second of the 
series ; as we know, both from a note prefixed to the score, 
and from the composer’s biography, that it was fully 
sketched in the year 1841, shortly after the completion of 
the first symphony, in B flat. Wasielewski, inthe Life of 
Schumann (p. 241), says that the alterations made in the 
year 1851 were exclusively confined to the wind parts; 
that the string quartett remained exactly as originally 
composed; and that a part for the guitar, which in the 
first sketch was found in the Romance, was cut out, as the 
composer doubted its effectiveness in combination with 
the other instruments. 

_ Another reason for considering this symphony as. the 
second and not the fourth is to be found in the work itself. 
While decidedly more original in style than the sym- 
phony in B flat, it is less individual than its successors in 
C and E flat—that is, as regards its themes. In form and 
construction, on the other hand, as. will be seen in our 
analysis, it is one of the most curious experiments in the 
symphonic form that have ever been tried. 

Enthusiastic ‘“‘ Schumannites” will probably be inclined 
to disagree with me, if not to accuse me of want of appre- 
ciation, when I express.a decided opinion that, in spite of 
many isolated beauties, the symphony in D minor is on 
the whole the weakest and. least attractive of the series. 
This arises partly from the nature of the subjects treated, 
and partly from the method of treatment. One is almost 
tempted in places to fancy that Schumann was trying how 
much could be done with an uninteresting theme. 

It has already been mentioned that this- work is 


’ specially remarkable for its novelty of form. This novelty 


is seen, in the first place, in the fact that all the move- 
ments follow one another continuously. Beethoven had 
already given a precedent for this in his C minor sym- 
phony, in which, as our readers will remember, the scherzo 
leads at once into the finale ; and Mendelssohn in his 
Scotch symphony (which was composed in 1842—the year 
after this work was sketched) has done something analo- 
gous, by directing that the movements shall follow one 
another without the customary pauses; but Schumann 
does much more than this. His title bears the words 
“Introduction, Allegru, Romanze, Scherzo, und Finale, 
in einem Satze”—i.e., “in one movement ;” and in addition 
to this, we find the subject of the introduction used again 
in the slow movement, while the principal theme of the 
finale is that.of an episode which plays an important part 
in the first allegro. 

The introduction is in D minor, 3-4 time—zszem/lich 
Zangsam. And_here it may be noticed in passing that in 
this symphony, as in that in E flat, the whole of the indi- 
cations of time, expression, &c., are in German, and not 
in Italian. This preference of Schumann for his mother- 
tongue is characteristic of him. In comparatively few of 





his compositions oy any other ee German words to be 
met with, except of course such expressions as crescendo 
diminuendo, &c. Another point worthy of notice here is 
that in this, as in his E flat symphony, valve-trumpets are 
always used ; and that of the Der horns employed in the 
score, two only are the ordinary hand-horns 

the other two being valve-horns (Ventilhérner). 

The opening bars are as follow :— 


dhorner), 






































It is very curious that in only one of Schumann’s four 
—-. does he begin with the common chord. The 


displaced accent of the commencement just quoted is 
an instance of a characteristic of the composer, to which 
reference was made in our last article. The theme of 
the introduction is not developed at any great length; 
towards its close a semiquaver figure is introduced in 
the first violins, which is to play a leading part in the sub- 
sequent allegro. Four bars before we reach this move- 


ment the time is changed to 2-4, and gradually quickened 
till we reach the first movement proper of the symphony, 
entitled “ Lebhaft.”. The principal theme of this move- 
ment is, it must be confessed, not a very attractive one :— 








a. 








The first bar of this extract may be considered, so to 
speak, the key-stone of this.movement. Trite and unin-. 
teresting as it is, it follows us relentlessly—now in the 
bass, now in the middle, now in the /upper parts, now in 
passages of imitation ; till when we,/reach the end of the 
movement we hardly know whether to feel aggravated 
at its pertinacity, or astonished at the effect produced 
by such an unpromising subject. After a perfect cadence 
for full orchestra at the fourteenth bar, the customary 


| passages of transition to the key of F, the relative major 
in which, according to rule, the second subject should 
enter, are introduced. These are founded on imitative 





passages, on a figure nearly resembling the first subject ; 
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and a similar figure again is met with in the second sub- 
ject itself :-— 











The continuation of this subject, which is too long to 

uote, is very charming, and from this point till we reach 

e close of the first part of the movement, the interest 
goes on increasing. A vigorous forte for the whole 
orchestra brings us to the usual repeat of the first portion; 
and then comes the most curious part of this allegro. 
From this point to the end of the movement we find 
nothing but what is commonly called the “ free fantasia.” 
It would be very interesting to find out how many of the 
hearers of this symphony have ever noticed that neither 
the first nor the second subject ever recurs in the latter 
part. The music is almost entirely constructed of new 
‘ material, to which the opening bar of the first theme 
mostly serves as accompaniment; and such unity of 
character is given to the whole by this means, that it is 
doubtful if one hearer in a hundred has detected the 
irregularity of the form. Before quoting the two chief 
episodes on which this second part is built, a curious 
orchestral “dodge” (if the colloquialism may be pardoned) 
deserves mention. Schumann wants an arpeggio in the 
bass of two octaves, in semiquaver triplets, beginning 
from the lower B natural. Such a passage would be im- 
practicable for the ponderous double-basses ; and the low 
B is not in the compass of the violoncellos ; so he makes 
the former instruments touch the first note lightly, and 
then joins the violoncellos on at the D sharp.. A similar 

assage is repeated in various keys, and at last we are 

rought to D flat, in which tonality, so remote from that 
of the movement, the first principal episode is introduced 
Sortissimo :— ; 
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We shall find this theme later, as the subject of the 
finale. After a half-cadence in B flat minor, the whole 
passage is repeated with some changes in the modulations, 
and entirely different orchestration—the bold, almost 
rugged subject being now given to the strings, and the 
answering semiquavers to the wood instruments. A 
pause on the chord of c, the dominant of F minor, leads 
te the second principal episode, in F major, of a character 
as strongly contrasted with what has preceded ds can 


‘well be imagined :— 



































The harsh dissonance in the bass at the third. bar of 


this quotation is very characteristic of our author. We 
seem here to have got rid of the semiquaver phrase so 


often referred to; but in the very next bar it turns up 


again, as irrepressible as ever. From this point to the 
end of the movement, about forty pages of the score, we 
meet with these two episodes presented in various forms ; 
and near the close the second of them appears in quite a 
new dress, given out in D major with imposing power by 
the full orchestra. On the whole, this first movement can 
hardly be considered very successful. There is a certain 
rough grandiose power about it, but the principal theme 
is totally wanting in breadth and dignity ; it might be 
almost said to be of a “fidgety” character, and’ the ex- 
periments in novelty of form are hardly justified by the 
result. No innovations on the symphonic form invented 
by Haydn, and perfected by Mozart and Beethoven, have 
as yet been made which, from an artistic point of view, 
can be regarded as improvements. 

The succeeding Romanze (zem/lich langsam), A minor, 
3-4, is the gem of the whole work. The connection with 
the preceding movement is made by one chord. The first - 
allegro closes in D major, and the Romanze begins with 
the chord of D minor, sustained by the wind instruments. 
This chord is not the tonic but the sub-dominant of 
the new key—another instance of our composer’s habit of 
beginning a movement out of the key, which was noticed 
in the scherzo of the B flat symphony. The hearer ex- 
pects a piece in D minor, and the B natural at the end of 
the second bar undeceives him. It is easy enough, in the 
piszicato chords for the strings, to trace the original em- 
ployment of the subsequently discarded guitar already 
referred to.. The chief subject of the Romanze is sim- 


plicity itself:— 
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The reader can mentally complete the score by bearing 
in mind that the clarinets and bassoons play staccato 


chords in unison with the strings. At the close of our 
extract a short phrase is given by the violas against the 
holding E, as a sort of echo, and then follows a passage of 
ten bars taken from the opening introduction—a device of 
Schumann’s for giving unity to the entire composition ; 
after which the first phrase of the Romanze, given as be- 
fore to the oboe set violoncello in octaves, leads to the 
middle portion of the movement. The music suddenly 
modulates into D major; anentirely new and most elegant 
subject is introduced, given principally to the strings in 
six parts, the violoncellos being divided, and separated 
from the double-basses, while a solo violin plays a grace- 
ful variation in triplet semiquavers on the principal 
melody. Unfortunately the parts so cross and interlace 
with one another, that without printing the passage in full 
score it would be hopeless to attempt to give an adequate 
idea of it ; I therefore reluctantly refrain from quoting it, 
and must be content to refer my readers to the score. 
The passage will be found on pages 74 to 79. After this 
beautiful episode, the first subject is resumed; but it is 
now a fourth higher than before, beginning in D minor and 
ending in A. Three quiet chords of A major conclude 
this lovely movement, the only fault of which is that it is 
too short. rTM 

The scherzo (D minor, “ Lebhaft,” 3-4) opens with a 
somewhat heavy subject for the full orchestra without 
trombones, which instruments are silent throughout the 
movement :— 
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The sttong acc¢nts, almost "age on the second beat of 
She bar in the last half of the subject produce a harsh 
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heavy effect, quite incompatible with the lightness which 
is generally associated with our idea of a scherzo. The 
second part is more flowing, and contains interesting 
passages of imitation ; and after the customary resump- 
tion of the first theme, we find another innovation, of 
Schumann’s in the form. The usual plan would have 
been to bring the scherzo to a full close in its proper key, 
of D minor; instead of this our author for the frs¢ time 
repeats the whole of the opening sixteen bars quoted 
above, leading back to the second part from the half-close 
in A major; and it is only for the second time that we find. 
the cadence in D minor which we expected to meet at 
first. The quiet trio in B flat which follows is in strong 
contrast to the robust and energetic character of what has. 
preceded, and is most characteristic of the composer. 
Space will only allow the quotation of the opening bars :— 


erase: $2 ms =" 
























































The modulations in the second part of this trio are highly 
effective, especially one unexpected transition to the key 


of G flat. At the close Schumann repeats the experiment 
he had just tried with the scherzo, of using the half-close 
for the first time, and reserving the full cadence till the 
second time. The scherzo is then resumed, after which 
we nicet with still another novelty of form. The trio be- 
gins once more, and one naturally expects that we shall 
hear it all again, after which a second repetition of the 
scherzo will conclude the movement. This form had been 
already employed by Beethoven in his symphonies in B 
flat and A. But Schumann does nothing of the -kind. 
Half-way through*the trio, the or¢hestra seems to waver. 
A sudden indecision seizes them; they go on with the 
subject, but in a faltering manner, and interrupted by 
short rests. The music gradually dies away; and Schu- 
mann with his charming German (so much fuller of mean- 
ing than a mere diminuendo) writes “immer schwiicher © 
und schwiicher” (ever weaker and weaker) over the parts. 
Everything seems coming to a standstill, when a fresh 
burst of melody from the wind instruments leads almost 
immediately into the fale. This last movement is pre- 
ceded by a short introduction, in the very first bar of 
which, whom should we meet with but our old ac- 


quaintance— 


accompanied by a ¢remolo of the strings, and holding 
notes tor the wind. A series of short phrases for the 
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brass, almost of a recitative character, with. tremolos 

still continued for the violins, and the semiquaver 

, which will not be denied admission, form the chief 

ures of this short introduction in D minor, which, with 

a pause on the dominant seventh, leads to the finale 

proper (D major, “ Lebhaft,” common time). The open- 
ing bars 























will be recognised as almost identical with the first of the 
two episodes met with in the second part of the first 
movement. Immediately after the full cadence on D, a 
-new subject is introduced, of which considerable use is 
made subsequently. Curiously enough, this theme, of one 
bar merely, is not at all original, being found in the 
“ Dona nobis” of Haydn’s Coronation Mass, the resem- 
blance being further heightened by the figure of accom- 
paniment for the second violins. - The second subject 
also is not original—a rare thing with Schumann—as it 
bears an extraordinary family likeness to a well-known 
passage in the larghetto of Beethoven’s symphony in D. 
Schumann’s melody is— 





Compare this with Beethoven’s— 





and the resemblance will be seen at once. Another hint 


from the first movement of the same composer’s sym- 
phony in A occurs near the close of the first part—a 
series of dissonances of the second, resolved upwards 
against a bass rising diatonically :— 
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Such coincidences are probably accidental, or at most 
are due to the unconscious influence of Beethoven upon 
Schumann; and they are mentioned not in disparage- 
ment of the younger composer, but simply because they 
are curious enough to be worth’ noting. 

The first part of this finale is repeated, like the 





ordinary first movement of a symphony, which in its 

neéral form it resembles ; and the free fantasia which 
‘ollows is singularly dry and laboured, and one of the least 
interesting parts of the work. Oddly enough, at the 
end of this portion it is the second subject, and not the 
first, which we meet with ; the first subject in fact never 
recurs at all. Did Schumann feel that he had given 
enough of it in the earlier part of the symphony, or was 
it merely a freak on his part? After the full repetition 
of the second subject we reach a somewhat long coda, 
in which a new melody is treated :— ¥ 
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This, however, is soon abandoned ; the time becomes 
quicker, and after a pause on the chord of the diminished 
seventh on G sharp, a short fres¢o, with much bustle for 
the strings, closes the symphony somewhat abruptly. 

Though more original, the symphony in D minor must 
be considered on the whole less satisfactory, because less 
artistically finished, than its predecessor in B flat. Still it 
is a work of real interest to the musician, for in it we see 
the composer ever striving after originality, and venturing 
on new paths. Its defects consist partly in want of clear- 
ness of form, and partly also, I think, in the comparatively 
uninteresting nature of some of the subjects selected for 
treatment. 








RICHARD WAGNER: HIS TENDENCIES AND 
THEORIES. 
BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 


[Dans un cas quelconque, soit privé, soit public, I'état d’examen ne saurait 
étre évidemment que provisoire, comme indiquant la situation d’esprit qui 
précéde et prepare une décision finale, vers laquelle tend sans cesse notre 
intelligence, lors méme qu’elle renonce & d’anciens principes pour s’en former 
de nouveaux.—A. Comte, ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” 46éme legon. | F 
EVER since the first performance of Zannhduser at 
Dresden in 1845, Richard Wagner-has been the “best- 
abused” man in Europe. Competent ard incompetent 
critics, fighting under every manner of flag, have assaulted 
the “musician of the future” or broken a lance in his 
honour. The A/manach des Deutschen Musikvereins 
for 1869 gives a list of books, pamphlets, and articles 
occupying fifteen pages, put forth by Germans on the 
defensive side alone. As far as Das Vaterland is con- 
cerned, where every one can procure and read the master’s. 
own expositions of his views, it would seem absurd that 
so much ink and paper should be wasted; but in 
England, where a genuine curiosity has only of late arisen, 
concerning the zsthetic problems mooted by Wagner 
and his disciples, it may be well to make an attempt at 
elucidating them. 

Since 1870, when Der fliegende Holliinder was pro~ ~ 
duced at Drury Lane, under Mr. Wood’s management, 
there have been many indications of a reaction in favour’ 
of the initiator of the new movement. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that as yet we have not quite got rid of 
the old stereotype cries—here charlatan, there genius— 
which have so long embittered party strife. Of the two 
appellatives, neither is much to my taste ;. yet if one must 
take a side—and the questions involved are too important 
for any artiste'to remain neutral—I unhesitatingly choose’ 
the latter. 

I would limit the designation “genius” to that artistic- 
power which withdraws from the tutorship of existing in- 
stitutions and reigning dogmas ; refuses to support crum- 
bling and falling artistic forms ; strikes out new paths for 
itself, and breathes new life into tiem. As Walt Whit- 
man has it (Preface to “ Leaves of Grass ”), “ The clearest 
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‘ 
expression is that which finds no sphere worthy of itself, 
and makes one.” 

It appears excessively superficial to judge that we have 
fathomed any special artistic power if we call it genius, 
and it is absurd to suppose that Nature throws the precious 
gift about a piacere, so that it often reaches the wrong man. 
That which distinguishes an artistic temperament is in the 
first instance little beyond an inborn readiness and apti- 
tude to receive and retain impressions. An zvzartistic 
person, a Philistine of any land or time, can be described as 
one who meets all impressions from without with an inward 
reserve, that helps him to see his surroundings only in re- 
lation to himself, and himself never in rélation to these 
surroundings ; one who, in Mr. Arnold’s phrase, is ready 
to believe that the donkey was invented so that.he might 
have ass’s milk for breakfast, and who, in course of 
development, attains the sublime height of being able to 
calculate the exact number of sixpences, and the exact 
amount of admiration from brother PAz/istines, which his 
reserve is sure to bring. On the other hand, an artistic 
character will be found to possess at all events one un- 
mistakable quality: he surrenders himself entirely and 
without reserve to all impressions which touch him sym- 
pathetically. Such impressions will be more or less 
intense according to the strength of his receptive power, 
and he will feel compelled to communicate them to others, 
as soon as he has received more than he can contain. 
In two directions an overcharge of this sort can flow forth, 
just as it happens to be the result of impressions from 
past and contemporary art alone, or of impressions from 
Ke superadded to these. In the first, a direction which 

agner calls “the feminine,” we find most artistes of our 
decenium, poets, painters, and especially sculptors, and 
musicians ; artistic impressions absorb their receptive 

ower so completely, that impressions from /ife, coming 

ater, find its capacity exhausted. These artistes live in an 
art-world entirely separated from life,a world in which art 
plays with itself, sensitively withdrawing from all contact 
with actuality, not only from the present state of things, 
but from all real life in general—in which art looks upon 
life as an enemy and antagonist, and holds any attempt 
to embody it to be unbecoming and fruitless. Need I add 
‘modern instances to these “ wise saws?” 

In the other direction, “the male, the creative direction,” 
as Wagner calls it, the power of receiving impressions 
from life is not by.any means weakened, but rather, and 
in the highest sense too, strengthened by the previously 
developed artistic power. Life itself is taken up in accord- 
ance with artistic impressions, ‘and that power which, from 
this over-abundance of impressions of both life and art 
combined, compels its possessor to communicate what he 
has conceived to others, that power surely is the truly 
poetic. It does not separate itself from actuality ; it tries 
rather to embody life from an artistic point of view. 
Goethe and his works illustrate this latter case perfectly. 

To Wagner at his birth the gods gave two gifts—a 
capacity to receive and to retain the most various and 
the most intense impressions, and, as he phrases it, “der 
nie zufriedene Geist der stéts auf neues sinnt” (the ever 
unsatisfied spirit that ever seeks new things). Perhaps, by 
virtue of these two gifts, he also may be labelled “ genius.” 

There is a good deal of empty talk current about the 
impossibility of one individual’s combining the two 
extremes of poetic.creator and dissecting critic, and it has 
been frequently used as the basis of attacks on Wagner. 
As though an artiste of any brains could in our day help 
being a critic! No man can escape the bewildering 


influence of the numberless, conflicting, theoretical and 
critical notions and no-notions afloat.- There is too much 
which he is bound to examine and reject ere he can hope 


to stand on his own legs. He is perforce compelled to 
clear the air before-he can see an inch ahead, with what- 
ever eyes the Fates have blessed him, and to do this 
effectually he wants criticism—critical insight of the keenest 
sort. Of course, a weakling may have his brains trained 
and criticised out of him ; but the highest culture and 
most elaborate training is apt to chasten and strengthen 
rather than to mar the originality of a man of genuine ~ 
powers. Careless and waive production is, in modern 
times, only possible when an artiste lives in the atmosphere 
of a school. As long as he has no desire to soar above this 
atmosphere, he knows exactly what is required of him. 
He receives his artistic form ready-made, and he says 
well-known things in well-known ways, as well or better 
than his predecessors or contemporaries. But in our day 
where is there a school of dramatists or musicians, of 
painters or poets, that has enough vitality to satisfy a man 
of high and intense aspirations? Wagner, as I have 
lately said elsewhere, is a poet first and foremost, who 
became, and again ceased to be, a critic. In early youth 
he produced musical and poetic works for the concert-room 
and the stage, some of which were performed successfully. 
As he grew riper his perceptions of possible artistic perfec- 
tion so developed themselves, that he felt the operatic 
theatre as it existed, and still exists, to be utterly insuf- 
ficient. The conflict between his strong artistic desires 
and the only existing means of realising them tormented 
and paralysed him. He was then for the first time in his 
career compelled to give himself a distinct account of his 
position as an artiste, and so, zo/ens volens, he was driven 
to criticism. 

But this critical tendency is not one péculiar to Wagner 
alone, though with no musician has it borne such 
fruit. Our whole age feels it. In all directions men go 
back to scrutinise the actual instincts and forces which 
rule our life, to get behind them, and to see them as they 
really are, to connect them with other instincts and forces, 
and thus to enlarge our whole view and rule of life. Philo- 
sophy generally, and philosophy of art particularly, is more 
than ever needed ; ped it is, in short, a strong philosophical 
power, coupled with abnormally pronounced capabilities 
of receiving and retaining impressions from actual life, 
that form the indispensable characteristics of every great 
modern artiste, from Goethe and Schiller to Victor Hug: 
and Wagner. 

Most deviations of opinion on art matters, like nearly 
all conflicting assertions concerning human life and 
things, depend upon those fundamental philosophic con- 
ceptions which men have adopted, either with or without 
previous examination. Wagner, who is inclined to look 
upon the idea-of God as the shadow of the soul of man, 
and finds the kernel of all religions to be man pure and 
simple, sees in art the ultimate outcome and final flower 
of terrene things ; and he looks upon what he calls “Das 
Drama,’ in which man contemplates his own nature in 
all its dignity, as the highest and, properly speaking, 
the only adequate artistic expression of harmoniously 
developed humanity. The conditions, in many respects 
new, under which he conceives if possible to realise “a 
drama” that shall expand together with ever-growing 
humanity, form the main contents of his theoretical writ- 
ings. It can be hardly necessary to state here, by way of: 
parenthesis, that “ music of the future,” understood in the: 
sense of music that is ugly to us, but may possibly sound 
all right-to our grandchildren, is a bugbear invented by 
an ingenuous critic—Herr Bischoff or some such worthy, 
of Cologne I believe—and which does not in any sense 
represent the punctum saliens of the wished-for reforma- 
tion of dramatic art. In Wagner’s pamphlets, “Kunst 
und Revolution” and especially in “ Das Kunstwerk der 
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, Zukunft,” his gyrations round this centre of drama are 
of enormous width, and flavour not a little of social and 
artistic Utopias; but in his largest work, ‘Oper und 
Drama,” in the “ Brief an einem Franzdsischen Freund,” 
and in “ Deutsche Kunst und Politik,” the circles contract 
into more manageable limits, and he aims at comparatively 
direct and practical ends. The trouble with these most 
interesting tasks of his, which for the most part must be 
looked upon as running comments upon his efforts at 
original artistic creation is, as with most of the best Ger- 
man things, that they can hardly bear condensation so as 
to come within the limits of a small number of. notices. 
They want elucidation, illustration, and translation into a 
more popular phraseology rather than further compression. 
In our time art, be it poetry, painting, music, or what 
not, has little or no connection with, or influence upon, 
national life. It is with us a sort of hot-house plant, 
flourishing, it is true, with exuberant vitality here and 
there, yet belongirig exclusively to professional artistes, and 
to those few cultivated amateurs whose faculties have 
been specially trained to appreciate it. The case seems 
to have been very different in ancient Greece, where the 
inner and outer life of the whole nation was shadowed 
forth in the great ynion of all the arts upon the tragic 
stage, and where again the exquisite sense for beauty and 
roportion, for high and noble thought and action, and 
or perfect expression of these, seems to have reacted 
upon both the form and the spirit of national and indi- 
vidual existence. Wagner connects the rapid decay of the 
Greek drama, which occurred as we all know directly after 
its wondrous successes in the hands of A/schylus, Sopho- 
cles, and others, and the subsequent scattering of the 
great dramatic unity of arts into various branches—z.e., 
rhetoric, sculpture, painting, music, &c.—with the diminu- 


tion of political and individual liberty, and the gradual- 


decline of the Greek states. He lays great stress upon 
the fact that the different arts in separate and isolated 
cultivation, however much their powers of expression may 
have been increased and developed by men of brilliant 
genius since the renaissance, could never, without de- 
generating into unnaturalness and downright faultiness, 
aim in any way at replacing that all-powerful work of art, 
the production of which had only been possible by their 
combined efforts. Aided by the works of eminent art- 
critics—for instance, Lessing’s deep researches concerning 
the limits of painting and poetry—Wagner arrives at the 
result that each separate branch of art, having developed 
itself. to the full extent of its capabilities, cannot overstep 
these limits without incurring the risk of appearing in- 
comprehensible and fantastical; and he points to the 
aberrations in which we find modern music under the 
hands of Berlioz for instance, where it tries to accomplish 
what poetry alone can do, or when in the latest French 
operas @ da Meyerdeer it tries to construct a drama out of 
its own means. It appears to him evident that each art 
as soon as it has reached its utmost limits imperatively 
demands to be joined to a sister art, and, what is more, it 
will be ready to forego its pretensions at accomplishing 
that which lies ostensibly beyond its natural sphere. His 
sanguine hopes for the artistic future of Europe are based 
on the one side upon a universal social regeneration, 
towards which Germany for one has of late made such 
rapid strides, and on the other upon the extraordinary and 
altogether unprecedented development music, which as 
we understand it was entirely unknown to the Greeks, 
has made in the last three centuries. It is the wonderful 
and apparently limitless capacities for emotional expres- 
sion Beethoven has given to it, that have opened to Wag- 
ner vistas of dramatic possibilities, such as the ancient 
world can have had no conception of. 





His great problem then, or rather the problem of 
the art-work -of the future as he calls it, somewhat 
like the social problem of Comte, is this: how can the 
scattered elements of modern existence generally, and 
of modern art in particular, be united and interfused 
in such wise that their rays, issuing from all and every 
side, shall be concentrated into one luminous focus so 
as to form an adequate expression of the vast whole— 
with its eager impulse and enhanced aspirations, its 
violent convulsions and paroxysms of pain, its love, joy, 
and humanitarian faith? This in the first instance. And 
secondly : what hope of a reaction in favour of nobler, 
richer, and higher forms of social and individual life than 
our present wretchedly prosaic industrialism would the 
creation and acceptance of such a work of art hold out? 
Goethe has for the first time, in his Faus#, struck with 
perfect consciousness the fundamental chord of the real 
poetical element of modern existence ; and Wagner, stand- 
ing upon Beethoven’s supreme achievement, is, from the 
musician’s starting-point, trying to do that for the drama 
which neither Goethe nor Schiller succeeded in, though 
their ideal tendency certainly culminated in that direction— 
z.é., to make it independent of all purely intellectual motives 
and elements, and to construct it so that it shall appeal 
and speak at once direct to the feelings of all men of 
poetical perception, without standing in need of an elabo- 
rate mental preparation. It need hardly be added that it 
is only with the aid of music, that is to. say music in its_ 
full maturity, and with its almost superhuman powers of 
emotional expression, as Beethoven represents it, that 
such a thing can be accomplished; and it is this feat 
of leading the full stream of Beethoven’s music into a 
dramatic channel, so that it shall fulfil and complete the 
poetical intentions of a dramatist, that constitutes the 
principal act of Wagner’s genius. 

The incalculable importance of such an artistic form 
would of course consist in the fact, that, being free from 
the restraint of narrow nationality, it might become uni- 
versally intelligible. As regards literature, the attainment 
of this quality is out of the question by reason of the diver- 
sity of European languages; but in music, the language 
understood by all men, we possess the requisite equalising 
power which, resolving the language of intellectual per- 
ception into that of feeling, makes a universal communi- 
cation of the innermost artistic intuitions possible, more 
especially if such communication could,-by means of the 
plastic expression of a dramatic performance, be raised to 
that distinctness which the art of painting has hitherto 
claimed as its exclusive privilege. 

After this it would be superfluous to enlarge upon the 
fact that Wagner cannot and does not regard his later 
works, which are certainly conceived and executed from 
this point of view, “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and “ Der Ring des Nibelungen;” a 
trilogy with a preparatory evening, “Das Rheingold,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Der junge Siegfried,” and “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
great and sublime though they be, as more than-the pre- 
cursors, or rather the germs, of a new era in art. What 
he has done is to give an impulse of immense breadth 
and power, and it remains to be seen how far his Titanic 
push will be felt. I, for my part, am convinced that its 
magnitude is too great to be ever ingored, and it is to him 
more than to any other living poet that I would apply 
Walt Whitman’s prophetic words, “Here the theme is 
creative, and has vista. Here comes one among the well- 
beloved stonecutters, and plans with decision and science, 
and sees the solid and beautiful forms where there are 
now no solid forms.” 

Be all this as it may, one thing is certain: Wagner's 
critical achievements are of paramount interest to all 
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lovers of the drama and of music; and his main results; 
which are in some important respects of a negative cha- 
racter, ‘as we shall see in our next number, when we come 
to speak of the opera, its origin and historical develop- 
ment, have been accepted by all intellectual musicians in, 
Germany, and by the more intelligent portion of the 
German public to boot. 


( To be continued.) 








ANALYTICAL REMARKS ON VARIOUS COM- 
POSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. 
(From the Lectures delivered at South Kensington by E, PAUER). 


L, VAN BEETHOVEN.—VARIATIONS ON A RUSSIAN 
DANCE. 

THESE beautiful variations were published in 1797, when 
Beethoven was twenty-seven years old. Contrary to the 
ordinary usage, three variations out of twelve are written 
in the minor key. This may be called an innovation, as 
generally an air with variations in a major key possesses 
only a single one in the minor key. The theme is agree- 
able and melodious, but singularly quiet, and does not 
offer any particular charm in point of rhythm. But if the 
subject is wanting such charms you will not be slow to 
find out how amply the beautiful variations make up for 
this apparent defect. Each of the twelve variations shows 
a different design. Triplets alternate with quiet semi- 
quavers, staccato passages with ligato; sometimes the 
theme is entrusted to the care of the left hand ; sometimes 
again to the right hand. After the last variation in the 
minor comes a delicious finale in 6-8 time, a kind of pas- 
torale, out of which grows a fantasia-like coda. This 
coda is an excellent example of Beethoven’s mastery in 
using fragments of the principaltheme. The modulations 
of this coda are natural and easy, and the termination of 
the whole piece is thoroughly satisfactory and complete. 


BEETHOVEN’S FANTASIA, OP. 77, 


Among the pianoforte works of Beethoven we find only 
two fantasias. The first is the present one, the second is 
the celebrated choral fantasia with orchestral accompani- 
ments, Op. 80. The fantasia I have chosen is one of the 
most interesting and original pieces of the great master. 
It represents, as it seems, in a kind of review, Beethoven’s 
ideas passed before his criticaleye. At first the ideas ap- 
pear only in a broken, rhapsodical manner. Scarcely has 
a subject begun before it is interrupted by a scale, which 
reminds one of the action of a painter who throws arough 
sketch on the canvas, looks at it for a moment, but not 
being satisfied with it, effaces it with a single stroke of the 
brush. At last, after Beethoven has almost lost ‘his 
— at not finding what he actually wanted, comes a 
modest, unpretending air; it seems quite unconscious of 
its own beauty, in such a meek and simple manner does it 
make its appearance. But our experienced master soon 
perceives that it is “the right subject in the right place,” 
and at once sets to work to show how many beauties are 
hidden under that simple garb. With a careful hand he 
adds one adornment after another, till the style becomes 
grand, almost imposing. The rhapsodic scales begin 
again ; it seems as if the composer wished to get rid of 
that pleasant subject, but he cannot. He is spellbound 
by its beauty ; resistance is impossible ; he takes it up 
again and bids it farewell in a most affectionate manner. 
One single scale, like a sudden flash of lightning in a pure 
sky, finishes the whole. And this very end, which with a 
second-rate composer would be unsatisfactory and un- 
called for, is in Beethoven’s instance the surest sign of 
genius. The abrupt way in which he finishes his fantasia, 





shows to us what he thought himself of a smaller com- 
position of this kind. He actually did not think it of. 
sufficient consequence or importance to finish it in an, 


elaborate or Careful manner. He merely considered it as 
a kind of passing whim. 


MOZART’S RONDO IN A MINOR. 


This delicious rondo was written three years and a half 
before the illustrious composer’s death. In many of his 
later instrumental works we observe a feature till his time 
unknown, namely, intellectuality shining through the 
material substance. This expression may sound a little 
vague and somewhat far-fetched, but to any one who is 
acquainted with the technical part of composition it will 
convey a tolerably definite meaning. The structure, as 
well as the more detailed working out of the rondo, offers 
a proof how by great exercise and practice, based upon 
genius and instinctive taste, the more mechanical and 
prosaic part of composition may be mastered and con- 
quered to such a degree that the result is an essence of 
intellectual music, founded on the most legitimate princi- 
ples of the art, and at the same time surrounded and 
adorned by every charm which grace, taste, and sincerity 
of feeling can offer. It cannot be denied that a sensitive 
nature like Mozart’s must have felt at times a presenti- 
ment of early dissolution. In such feelings there is a 
mingled sadness striving with an undefined consolation 
in the prospect of that state where the weary are at rest. 
The sadness arises from natural regret at leaving the 
scene of many a triumph ; the consolation and satisfaction 
from the comforting prospect of release from a world of 
turmoil and trouble. A nature like Mozart’s feels such 
presentiments far more vividly and deeply than a mind of 
more philosophic balance could’ do, and therefore such 
productions as the present rondo are to be accepted and 
understood as the utterance of a spirit conscious of things 
divine, and already struggling to wing its way towards 
the higher light. I do not think it possible to find in the 
whole wide range of the wage literature of pianoforte 
music another example which could unite in a higher and 
more complete degree all that science, art, taste, and feel- 
ing are able to offer. Such works speak for themselves ; 
all farther analysis, recommendation, or praise, is not only 
superfluous, but becomes. actually distasteful. Music is 
the language of the soul ; therefore it is the universal lan- 
guage which is understood wherever a feeling heart beats ; 
and in listening to this rondo you experience. again the 
truth of the time-honoured saying, “ What comes from the 
heart, goes Zo the heart.” 


MOZART’S FANTASIA IN C MINOR. 


This movement must not be confounded with the more 
celebrated “fantasia” which is accidentally connected 
with a sonata in C minor. The present fantasia is a much 
earlier work, and was composed in Paris in 1779, when 
Mozart was twenty-three years old. He sent it to his 
sister as a birthday present, and writes thus on the oc- 
casion: “TI have to apologise for coming so late with my 
congratulations, but I wanted to offer my sister a little 
‘Preambulum.’ The method of playing it I leave to her 
own discretion. This is not a prelude'to go from one key 
into another, but more a capriccio to try the instrument.” 
This so-called capriccio is, nevertheless, a movement of 
solid construction, which might represent the first move- 
ment of a sonata. It is full of animation, and of a peculiar 
richness of harmony. With singular-ease and felicity 
Mozart turns to good account all the possible results of 
counterpoint and the scientific part of the art of composi- 
tion. In the second part you will observe a gradation of 
effects which savours almost of dramatic expression, but 
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which at the same time does not go beyond the legitimate 
bounds by which in Mozart’s time the expression of 
passion in instrumental music was circumscribed. 
SONATA IN D MAJOR, BY MUZIO CLEMENTI, 
oP. 40, No. 3. 

This sonata consists of three movements. The first move- 
ment opens with an adagio molto, the earnest and solemn 
chords of which excite the expectation of the audience. In 
this instance that expectation is not verified; the grand 
chords soon disappear, and are followed in a somewhat 
tame fashion by an allegro in D major, which is founded 
on a subject singularly favourable for imitation, counter- 
point, &c,&c. The bass, however, of this first movement 
shows an extraordinary heaviness and immobility. Such 
a bass Mozart and Haydn called the “growling” bass, 
and it actually represents a speciality of Italian composers. 
You will find it again in Rossini’s overtures to Semiramide, 
Gazza Ladra, and Barbiere di Siviglia. It arises from 
simple laziness. That Clementi and Rossini could write 
splendid basses, they amply showed in many of their 
works, In this instance Clementi probably did not think 
it worth while to give himself more trouble than was 
actually indispensable. After the second subject, which 
is not particularly interesting, you will observe a passage 
which is, so to speak, annexed or tied on to it. This in- 
stance will testify to the correctness of the remark, that 
Clementi looked at the sonata as a convenient mould in 
which*to cast his decidedly intelligent and original pas- 
sages. With Mozart and Beethoven the passage grows 
as it were out of the composition ; with Clementi it is 
like an annexe ; it is attached to the composition in the 
lightest and loosest manner. It might actually be left out 
without disturbing the equilibrium of the piece ; at the 
same time it must be owned that there is much freshness, 
brightness, and animation in the whole movement. The 
adagio has a touch of the French chansonette ; it is de- 
cidedly conceived in that most peculiar French taste 
which we find for instance in Rameau’s beautiful 
Romanza, “Les tendres plaintes,” and in some of Cou- 
perin’s little pieces. But the fact that it suggests these 
reminiscences must certainly not be taken as a reproach. 
To profit by a good example is never a fault, and if Mozart 
had a right to compose a fantasia in “ Handel’s style,” or 
.Sebastian Bach to write an “ Italian concerto,” Clementi 
is certainly justified in setting one of his slow movements 
in the style of a French chansonette, But here again you 
may observe the accuracy of the remark made in the last 
lecture, that the andante is of the strong point of the 
Italians. This slow movement of Clementi’s remains 


merely on the surface, he never dives deeper or tries to | 


win from the charming melody any further gain ; he is 
satisfied with presenting it in its simplest manner, and, 
to tell the truth, he is right, as the theme is really so 
charming that we can well hear it twice over without any 
further variation or elaboration. The last movement is 
by far the best. Here Clementi is in his element. Now 
indeed we have bustling life and movement. What sound! 
what animation! whathurry! He can scarcely persuade 
himself to settle down for a little rest. His facile finger 
must almost have delighted in its lightning flight across 
the keys, and revelled in the consciousness of the brilliant 
effect. Asa contrast to the cheerful life animating the 
part in the major key, he introduces a “‘minore ” which is 
nothing less than a beautifully constructed “canon.” The 
great speed of the piece —— us from recognising the 
complicated structure of this difficult part of musical 
workmanship. He plays with his subjects with as much 
€ase as an Indian juggler plays with his balls; up and 
down, down and up, the subject sometimes in the right 





hand, and again in the left. To any one who feels a stiff- 
ness in the left hand I should recommend a dose of this 
valuable musical tonic, it will soon remedy such defi- 
ciencies, and bring about an even balance between the 
two hands. 


LVINVOCATION.—SONATA BY DUSSEK, ©P. 77. 


In this sonata I would call your attention to the dis- 
tinction between its standing as a composition and its 
merits with regard .to beautiful effects of sound. As a 
composition it is rather deficient ; as an effective piece, on 
the other hand, excellent. Its expression is throughout 
noble and distinguished, and in the slow movement the 
feeling raises itself to an uncommon beauty, and to almost 
ideal purity. In listening to it you will perceive that the 
slow movementis by farthe best, and leaves the other move- 
ments a long way behind. In the first allegro moderato 
you will be struck by a singular want of decision and pur- 
pose. Not less than four times Dussek starts from the 
tonic ; it seems as if he were groping for the way to pro- 
ceed farther ; at last he succeeds in gaining the key of 
A flat, but, before, we have to hear inane and shallow 

assages, merely serving to fill a vacant space left open 

y. Dussek’s inability to connect the different links by a 
systematic and logical procedure. But if these passages 
are a weak point in the composition, they conciliate us 
by the beauty of their effect, and the hearer who is 
unacquainted with the laws of composition will readily for- . 
give Dussek for this failing ; and to speak truly, even the 
rigorous connoisseur can find in these decidedly elegant 
and euphonious passages an agreeable excuse for want of 
strict technical method. The “tempo di menuetto” consists 
of acanon. A welcome relief to this sober and somewhat 
pedantic minuetto is offered by the highly interesting 
beautiful trio, with its syncopated figure. This effect was 
at Dussek’s time entirely new and original, and it is an 
innovation solely due to the ingenuity of this composer. 
Of the extraordinary beauty of the andante, from the first 
to the very last bar, I have already spoken. The finale, a 
rondo in F minor, is to my mind a mere patchwork. If 
we compare the firmness with which Mozart keeps his 
ideas under his command, with the diffuseness and inco- 
herence of this finale, the deficiency of Dussek in this 
particular will be somewhat painfully evident. 








Foreign Correspondence. 
+ 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, March, 1872. 


AMONG the music performances that took .place during 
the last four weeks we have to mention no less than three 
oratorios ; they were L’Adlegro il Pensieroso ed il Mode- 
rato and Messiah, both well-known works by Handel, and 
the oratorio Cain, by Max Zeuger. The first and last 
named works were new to Leipzig. L’Adlegro il Pensie- 
roso ed tl Moderato was composed in the beginning of the 
year 1740. The words of the two first parts consist of 
two Odes by Milton of the same title. The short words 
of the last part, which, so to speak, reconcile the con- 
trasts of the former, are written by Handel’s friend, 
Charles Jennens. This oratorio was performed at the 
Seventh Gewandhaus Concert, as arranged by Robert 
Franz. ‘The soli parts were in the hands of the ladies 
Peschka-Leutner, Fraulein Gutschbach, Borrée, and 
Herren Rebling and Gura. With such performers it is but 
natural that every single solo was rendered in an excel- 
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lent manner. And it is just the soli which form the prin- 
cipal part of this work’of Handel, whilst the choruses are 
in proportion sparingly represented. This is, however, 
only to be taken as regards quantity; because as far as 
the real musical worth is concerned, we would almost 
prefer the choruses to the soli, deeply felt and charming 
as they are. But in the solo parts at times the sameness 
of the emotions, as given by the text, becomes tiring, and 
one misses the union of the solo voices in concerted 
pieces. The choruses throughout are either lovely and 
charming, or else very grand. 

If this work is not to be counted amongst the most im- 
portant productions of Handel, it is from the first to the 
last note attractive and charming, and proves in every 
part the great genius. Of the three parts we would 
almost give the preference to the first. Finally, we have 
to add that the arrangement by Robert Franz is certainly 
véry excellent, made with fine feeling.and knowledge ; and 
that the performance was in every respect a finished one, 

. prepared with love and care. 

On the fast-day (March Ist) the Riedel Society brought 
Handel’s Messiah to hearing, almost in every part well 
emgage We feel all the more grateful as the Messiah 

as not been performed during the last ten years at Leip- 
zig. Such a neglect might almost appear strange, espe- 
cially as there are but few Passion oratorios. But it can 
be explained through the circumstances of -the musical 
performances here in Leipzig, which permit yearly at the 
utmost only two performances of Passion oratorios. The 
Matthius-Passion of Bach being of such great popularity, 
this work once for all is put down for performance on 
Good Friday. Other Passion oratorios, such as Hahdel’s 
Empfindungen am Grabe Fesu,* Haydn’s Seven Last 
Words, Graun’s Tod $esu, Mendelssohn’s St. Paz, are 
for this reason but seldom heard. 

The new oratorio, Catz, by Max Zeuger, was performed 
at the eighth concert of the Society “Euterpe,” on the 
20th of February. This work is at present still in manu- 
script, but it deserves soon to appear in print. Decided 
talent, knowledge, and profound learning, as well as a 
deep religious feeling, are features of the work which will 
give it an honourable place amongst the most recent pro- 
ductions. The performance, as far as the choruses are 
concerned, was very good ; less satisfactory were the soli. 

Of new instrumental works we mention foremost, with 
the highest acknowledgment, the new (sixth) suite by 
Franz Lachner, which was performed for the first time at 
the concert for the Orchestra Pension Fund, and will 
already be repeated next Monday. This fact saves us all 
praising of the work. We will only say that Lachner in 
this suite has created a master-work complete in all its 
parts, which found the most general and enthusiastic 
acknowledgment both from the public and critics. 

Less favourably we have to speak of another novelty 
which was produced on the same evening. It was Don 
Quixote, musical character-picture, humoreske for orches- 

by Anton Rubinstein. This work seems to have set 
itself the task of illustrating musically scenes from “ Don 
Quixote.” As everybody knows, Cervantes brings his 
foolish hero into a number of ridiculous situations, which 
evidently are only intended as satires on the great num- 
ber of overdone novels about knights-errant. Music, 
as far as we know, is absolutely unable to represent 
satire, and for this reason it is easily explained that even 
Rubinstein’s talent endeavoured in vain to accomplish a 
thoroughly unmusical task. 

The eighteenth Subscription Concert brought forward 
a new symphony (the eighth) in B minor, by Gade. The 





# A German adaptation of the ‘‘ Funeral Anthem.”—Tr. 
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work contains, like all works of Gade produced during 
the last ten years, much of interest and fine feeling ; but 
the whole, the real. power of vitality is wanting. Impulse 
and fire are.not to be found in it ; the andante may even 
be called weak. 

Of the appearance of artistes we mention Friulein 
Essipoff,; from St. Petersburg, a pupil of Leschetitzky, who 
played at several concerts. This lady, who is still very 
young, possesses an excellent mechanism on the piano. 
As regards the intellectual understanding of her task, she 
has, however, still much to learn. 

Two juvenile pupils of the Conservatoire appeared at 
the nineteenth Gewandhaus Concert, with Mozart’s con- 
certo for two pianos. They were Herren Jacob Kwast, 
from Dordrecht, and Ludwig Maas, from London. Both 
gentlemen executed their task very well, and: were re- 
peatedly recalled with much applause. We have to 
mention still that Reinecke has written two excellent 
cadences, full of style, to this concerto. e 

Herr Concertmeister Schradick, from Hamburg, also a 
pupil of the Music School here, introduced himself at the 
eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert with Spohr’s Seventh con- 
certo (E minor), and the chaconne by Vitali, as a highly 
respectable violin-player. 

Of non-resident lady singers who appeared at our con- 
cert with greatest success, we have to mention Friulein 
Adéle Assmann, from Barmen. This lady possesses a 
well-sounding even voice of great compass, and makes 
use of her means in true artistic style. 

Our resident artistes, Herren Kapellmeister Reinecke, 
Concertmeister David, and amongst the singers our well- 
known Gura, have in the last orchestral and chamber- 
music concerts offered again artistic performances of the 
very highest degree. As the most excellent ones, we 
mention Gura's rendering of songs at the concert for the 
Pension Fund of the members of the orchestra ; the last 
number of the last evening entertainment of chamber- 
music at the Gewandhaus, Beethoven’s trio,in D major 
(Op. 70), performed by Herren Reinecke, David, and 
Hegar; and the rendering of Mozart’s violin concerto 
(D major), at the nineteenth Subscription Concert, by 
Concertmeister David. 

This nineteenth concert (on the 14th of March) was. 
comprised: solely of compositions by Mozart, amongst. 
them some which are but seldom heard, such as the con- 
certo for two pianos mentioned above, the sextett, the - 
finale of the opera Don Giovanni, which at the opera 
performances is always left out, Further, a scene and 
rondo for soprano with piano obligato, rendered by 
Friiulein Louise Voss, from Berlin, and Herr Reinecke. 
In this number we would give the preference to_the per- 
former on the piano, although we can but bestow praisé 
on Fraulein Voss. ‘ 

Shortly our readers have to expect the visit of our Carl 
Reinecke. This artiste, in reality highly gifted, has been 
invited by several London concert institutes for piano 
performances, and -for the direction of his works, Our 
readers will therefore. have the opportunity to hear, 
honour, and_esteem our two most excellent artistes of 
Leipzig, Frau Dr. Peschka-Leutner and Herr Capell- 
meister Reinecke. 

Of interesting appearances in the field of music publi-. 
cations, we draw attention to C. H. Bitter’s “ Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Oratoriums,” a thorough, profound, and 
excellent book. It is published by Oppenheim, in 
Berlin. 

Breitkopf and Hartel have published a new edition of 
the piano score of Bach’s Matthaus-Passion by S. Jadas- 
sohn. It has been arranged after the edition revised by; 
Dr. Julius Rietz, for the Bach Society. 
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. 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
VIENNA, 1542 March, 1872. 


A VERITABLE inundation of concerts has occupied quite 
every day of the last four weeks. There can be noticed 
only those of a larger scale. To begin with the Phil- 
harmonic : they performed at the sixth and seventh con- 
cetts the Hebrides and Coriclan overtures; the piano 
concerto, No. 1, by Beethoven, played in his well-known 
manner by Alfred Jaell; a delicate and not uninteresting 
“ Fantasiestiick,” from a larger work by Remy (W. Mayer, 
from Graz) ; the torso, “ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale,” 
by Schumann; a sinfonia_of Robert Fuchs, a former 

pil of the Conservatoire ; and the Sinfonie Fantastique 
by Berlioz. The composition of Fuchs shows a well- 
trained talent of no common order, which has studied 
with good result the works of the best masters. The sin- 
fonie of Berlioz was a triumph of ‘exquisite performance 
for the orchestra and its conductor, Otto Dessoff. No 
other work of Berlioz shows so plainly the ingenuousness 
of the singularly original gifts of that composer. Romeo 
and Fuliet and Harold are in many parts more concen- 
trated, and, if possible, of greater orchestral effects ; but 
none shows zaiveté so unaffectedly and so naturally. 
We look at it as at a fantastic vision in the region of 
miracles, and, though not agreeing with its principles, we 
are vanquished by its originality and power. Sometimes, 
but not often, it is good to take notice of such works, 
written with the heart-blood of its producer. The first 
of the three extra “ Gesellschafts-concerte,” -under the 
direction of Rubinstein, opened with the overture and 
entractes to a Russian drama, First Cholmsky—the 
music by Glinka, who is known as one of the best com- 
posers of the Russian Empire.. This time the performed 
music was certainly of a better kind, but not ingenious 
enough to produce more than an ephemeral interest. 
Rubinstein played like a hero the piano concerto, No. 4, 
by Beethoven. With uncommon attention was heard 
the performance of a violin concerto (fragment in one 
movement) by Beethoven, the original MS. score being 
in the archives of the Musikverein. It is completed in 
all the instruments to the last note; but breaks off so 
suddenly as to make one suppose that the rest has been 
lost. Considering its Mozart-like form, it seems to be 
written at the end of the last century. The character is 
clear and fresh, in a few points showing the Beethoven 
of the later period. Concertmeister Hellmesberger has 
finished the fragment with a happy hand, and performed 
it as a true artist. The Jupiter Symphony closed that 
first concert, which will be followed by two others, with 
the performance of the oratorio Das verlorne Paradies, 
by Rubinstein ; and Havs¢, by Schumann. The Orchester- 
verein performed the overture to Acis and_Galatea, by 
Handel ; Mozart’s symphony in G minor; the andante 
from the Tragic Symphony by Schubert ; and the piano 
concerto in D ‘minor by Mendelssohn, executed with 
much applause by W. Schenner, professor of the Conser- 
vatoire. In the concert of the Singakademie the choir 
excelled in Palestrina’s “‘Tenebrze factze sunt,” and “Ave 
Maria,” by Arcadelt. The second part was filled up with 
“ Lieder ” and “ Gesiinge” to Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
the music by Schumann, and his “ Requiem” for Mignon. 
The wiped laminae st conducted by R. Weinwurm, made 
a very good impression. The Akademisghe Gesangvereirf 
had invited the veteran Franz Lachner to conduct his new 
a. The performance was in the great I mperial 
Redouténsaal, the witness of so many triumphs in the 


. musical department. Also this time the result was another 





triumph. 
has already spoken of this excellent work, I need only to 
add that this masterpiece, written throughout in a con- 
formable unity of style, had also in Vienna a distinguished 
reception. The performance was excellent, and the com- . 
poser, long ago a favourite of the Viennese, was called 
again and again. Lachner began his musical career in 
Vienna as organist in the-Luthetan “ Bethaus” (the de- 
nomination of “ Kirche” was at that time not allowed for 
that congregation). In the years 1827 to 1833, Lachner 
was Capellmeister on the Imperial Opera ; his symphonies. 
were produced in the following years in the concerts of 
the Musikverein in the same Redoutensaal ; and his opera, 
Catharina Cornaro, in the year 1842. The concert for 
the benefit of the Pensionsfond of the professors in the 
Conservatoire filled the large concert-room to the last seat. 
A selection of Gluck’s Orpheus was most interesting from. 
the execution of the Singverein; as also the excellent 
singing of Frau Bettelheim, and the masterly performance 
of Rubinstein’s concerto No. 4 by the composer him- 
self. The two named artistes joined in Schubert’s “ Erl- 
kénig ;” and some solos for piano, played by Rubinstein, 
made up the programme. The Florentiner-Quartett were 
again -well received, and performed on five evenings quar- 
tetts of the following composers :—Rubinstein (C minor), 
Schumann (F major), Beethoven (B flat, Op. 130, and C 
sharp minor, Op. 131), Mozart (D and B flat major), Veit 
(E flat, first time), Schubert (G major, Op. 161, twice), Raff 
(D minor, first time), Gotthard (Andante Ongarese, varia- - 
tions and scherzo, first time), Haydn (D major), Mendels- 
sohn (E flat, Op. 12), Goldmark (B flat, first time), and 
Rufinatscha(G major, first time). The artistes excelled most 
in the quartetts by Beethoven and Schubert. Anton Rubin- 
stein gave another concert, this time for a benevolent pur- 
pose ; the programme went through the literature of piano 
music from Scarlatti to Chopin, the whole performed by 
Rubinstein himself. The result was a sum of about four 
thousand florins, divided into three parts—for a stipendium. 
to the Conservatoire, for the Pensionsfond of the Opera, 
and for the poor of Vienna. 

Among the representations of the Opera in the last four 
weeks may be mentioned Lohengrin, with Fri. Ehnn as 
Elsa for the first time; she performed it tolerably well; 
Dinorah, with Fri. Rabatinsky in the Z#/e-réle, also for 
the first time, and well replacing Frl. Murska. After a 
long interval the Mezstersinger was again produced, with 
Herr Beck as Hans Sachs, which vé/e he had_ refused so 
energetically after having performed it about eleven times. 
The whole representation was animated, and the orchestra 
particularly excellent. Though much can be said against 
the two first acts, the third, with its introduction, first scene, 
quintetto, and lively popular scenes, must be called inge- 
nious. Wagner is now represented in his operas oftenerthan 
any othercomposer. Within four weeks were heard his 
Fliegende Hollinder, Rienzi, Tannhiuser, Meistersinger, 
and Lohengrin, Only two operas (Lucrezia and Schwarze 
Domino) were performed twice in the said four weeks, all 
the others only once (twenty-one operas in twenty-three 
evenings). As formerly, I give you here the list from the 
15th February to the 15th March :—Lucxeszia, Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor, Schwarze Domino, Fliegende Hol- 
linder, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Lohengrin, Fidelio, 
Afrikanerin, Romeo und Fulie, Euryanthe, Rienzi, Rigo- 
letto, Armida, Don Fuan, Tannhduser, Faust, Freischiitz, 
Hochzeit des Figaro, Dinorah, Meistersinger, Hugenotten. 
I must still mention the Festival representation of the 
Freischii¢z on the seventh of this month, the day on which 
Weber fifty years ago himself conducted his opera in 
Vienna. The ré/es, even the smaller ones, were performed 
this time by the best singers; for instance, the three 


As your esteemed correspondent from po) a 
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bridesmaids by the Fris. Ehnn, Gindele, and Rabatinsky. 
The evening commenced with a hymn, written by Weber 
in the year 1813, and produced in Vienna in the year 
1835 by the Musikverein. It is the chorus with soli and 
orchestra, “In seiner Ordnung schafft der-Herr,” a com- 
position of a fresh and vigorous character.. In the Theater 
an der Wien we shall have a short Italian season of twelve 
representations. Madame Adeline Patti, Signor Arditi, 
and the tenor Nicolini have already arrived, and the first 
— produced (on the 19th) will be Zucza, followed by 

igoletto, Linda, Barbiere, Don Pasquale, Sonnambula. 
There are two subscriptions, each six representations. 
The prices are “first rate”—boxes, 300 florins ; pit, 60 
florins. 

A few words are to be said of the publication of two 
very interesting small books, edited by Schelle and Notte- 
bohm. The one is entitled “ Die pibstliche Sangerschule 
in Rom, genannt die Sixtinische Capelle. Ein musikhis- 
terisches Bild, von Eduard Schelle,” published by T. P. 
Gotthard, in Vienna. Though the editor. in his preface 
calls it only a fragment, it gives enough to follow the cele- 
brated school from its origin to Giovanni Pierluigi Sante, 
commonly called Palestrina. An interesting part gives 
the list of the Capellmeisters of the Papal Chapel and the 
singers, which close with Girolamo Rossini da Perugio 
(1601-1644), the first castrato in the chapel. As Schelle 
lived some years in Rome, he had opportunity to collect 
the materials at their source. The second book, “ Beet- 
hoveniana; Aufsiitze und_Mittheilungen, von G. Notte- 
bohm” (published by Rieter-Biedermann), gives critical 
remarks on different parts of Beethoven’s compositions; 
originally published in various musical and other news- 
papers and weekly gazettes. There are twenty-nine articles 
of great interest, among which are treated the septett, 
Op. 20 ; variations, Op. 44 and 120 ; piano concerto No. 4; 
the symphonies Nos. 5,7, and 8; and the sonatas, Op. 
54, 96, 102 (No. 2), and 109; the overtures, Op. 115 and 
138, &c. Nottebohm has long been esteemed as one of our 
most learned musical men, and it can be said that his con- 
scientiousness has become proverbial. Once more, the 
two mentioned works may be recommended to every true 
lover of the history of sacred music, and of the great com- 
poser Beethoven. 


Correspondence, 


—_—~o—- 


MUSIC FOR TEACHING. 
(To the Editor of the MontHiy Musicat Recorp.) 


S1r,—I think it will be very generally admitted by all teachers of 
the et that good music by English composers is now very 
rarely met with. There are tons and tons of what I would venture 
to call by the title of ‘‘ finger-music ;" but this has neither beauty nor 
science in it ; and it is far better to give one's pupils theexcellent studies 
of Cramer, Czerny, Moscheles, Chopin, Stephen Heller, &c., as 
pieces (most of which give much greater pleasure to the mind and 
ear), than the fantasias of the modern school. We must hope that 
with the cultivation of a refined taste, will also come the demand for 
music by English composers which is original, thoughtful, elegant, 
and beautiful. That such composers are to be found, there cannot 
be a shadow of a doubt. AH that is needéd is, that they should be 
recognised and encouraged by music publishers, and their works 
made — known by advertisements in the public newspapers, 
&e. e should then see that the so-called ‘‘ composers” of the 
modern English style—I will not call it a school—have had their 
day, and that men of talent, but of unpretentious merit, have taken 
their place. With this letter I forward _ three pieces for the 
pis orte ; two of them by a gentlemen who is well and favourabl 

own in the profession, the other by a ‘* com "who will rus’ 
into print, and who, together with the publishers of ‘‘the work,” 
deserves to be put to flight by those same heavy pieces of artillery 
which, according to the descriptive account in the ‘‘ composition,” 





dispersed the rebels of Delhi.—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, = CROTCHET, 

P.S.—I think it well to add that the composers are entire strangers 
to me, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A NEw SuBSCRIBER, F. M.—We really cannot undertake to 
recommend a teacher for the violin. But if you have, as you say, 
been taking lessons for three years oncé a week, and cannot yet 
learn the-time, we should advise you to give up the attempt as. 
hopeless. 








Redbiews, 


—~—- 


Requiem for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by 
Som LACHNER. Op. 146. Full Score. Leipzig: Robert 
itz. 


IN the letter of our Leipzig correspondent which appeared in our ; 
humber for January last, mention was made of the first patloeanand” ] 
f this important composition of a musician who, in this country at 
east, is comparatively little known. Our readers will perhaps 
remember that the work was spoken of in truly enthusiastic terms; 
the writer even going so far as to say that ‘‘since Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, nothing has been created for church and concert music 
which could be placed at the side of this elevated creation of Lach- 
ner.” After such praise as this, it has been with considerable , 
curiosity that we have examined the score of the work ; and after 
repeated and careful perusal of it, we feel bound fully to indorse 
our correspondent’s eulogium, and to say that for nobility of ideas, 
sustained elevation of style, and dignity and appropriateness of 
treatment, we have met with no work recently produced that in 
our opinion approaches this Requiem. Did our ‘space allow, we 
would analyse the work in detail ; as it is, we must confine ourselves 
to a notice of some of its principal features. 

The opening chorus, in F minor, after a short preludial phrase 
for the voices in unison, with an accompaniment above for a few 
wind instruments, introduces a melodious Subject with moving 
quavers for the strings con sordini, which is developed at some 
length. The general character of the music is solemn and funereal, 
as befits the words ; and a fine effect is obtained near the close, at 
the words ‘‘et lux perpetua Juceat eis,” by the entry of the trom- 
bones for the first time, and the sudden removal of the mutes from 
the strings. After a half-close g., we reach the “ Kyrie,” an 
admirably treated double fugue in the strict style, the instruments 
being mostly in unison with the voices. Great mastery of contra- 
punial resources is seen in this movement, in which, moreoyer, the 
parts flow so naturally that with all the closeness of the imitation 
no effect of stiffness is anywhere produced. The ‘ Dies irze” is in 
four mov ts. It ec es with a bold chorus in F fminor, the 
opening portion of which is distinguished by the breadth and mas- 
siveness of the voice parts no less than by the vigour of the instru- 
mentation. At the “ Mors stupebit’’ a new orchestral subject is 
given to the wind instruments, of which effective use is made subse- 
quently by its repetition in various forms and in different keys. 
Especially is this noticeable at the phrase for tenor solo to the 
words ‘‘ Quid sum miser tunc dicturus,” to which the passage just 
referred to forms an admirable accompaniment. Very fine, too, is 
the close of the movement, After a full burst on the ‘‘ Rex tremen- 
dz,” the concluding words ‘‘Salva me, fons pietatis” are given by 
the voices alone, and fiano, to a melody of great beauty, most 
tastefully harmonised. The following ‘‘ Recordare,” an air for an 
alto voice, is, we think, one of the finest parts of the work. The 
melody is of exquisite tenderness and feeling, and the accompani- 
ments most appropriate in harmony, and delicate in their orchestral 
effects. The violins are silent throughout this movement, and the 
four-part harmony for strings is obtained by dividing both the violas 
and the violoncellos, The succeeding chorus, “ Confutatis,” is less 
happy than most of the work, though it contains some particular] 
fine and unusual modulations ; but the ‘‘ Lacrymosa” which fol- 
lows, with its beautiful viola od/igato, is fully worthy of what has 
preceded it. The offertorium opens with a bold chorus in A flat, 
‘Domine Jesu Christe ;” the words ‘‘ Quam olim Abrahze”’ being, 
as usual, treated fugally. The double fugue to which these w 
are set is at first only hinted at, so to speak, and not developed at 
any iength. We then come to the ‘‘ Hostias,” a most charming 
quartett, in which the solo voices are mostly unaccompanied, the 
soft orchestra being introduced chiefly to connect the vocal phrases, 
The fugue ‘‘ Quam olim” is then resumed, and treated with much 
greater elaboration than at first, Herr Lachner’s command of 
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scientific writing appears here-to quite as'much advantage as in the 
‘*Kyrie” The first movement of the ‘‘Sanctus,” in F major, for an 
bao at chorus, is very good, and remarkable for dignity and 

m; but the ‘‘ Pleni’’ and ‘‘ Osanna” are by no means equal 
to-it, and fail to sustain the character of the opening. “The 
“Benedictus” is a.quartett in canon for solo voices, very clearly 
and fluently written, but with more learning than a in it. 
Though excellent music, we miss in it the charm which seems so 

ly associated with this portion of the mass, It is worth 
noting that the choral, ‘‘ Osanna,” with which this movement ends.is 
different from that which was met with at the end of the ‘‘ Sanctus.” 
In the ‘‘Agnus,” following the example of Mozart, Herr Lachner 
has reintroduced a considerable part of his opening movement ; but 
in his finale, the “‘ Lux eterna,” an important innovation is met 
with—one that its effect fully justifies. is final chorus is in the 
key of F major. The last thoughts of the mourners are not of the 
dark grave to which the beloved one has been consigned, but of the 
‘eternal light” beyond. It is therefore with great appropriateness, 
and true artistic feeling, that the major key is introduced. The 
music is still solemn, as funeral music should be; but with the 
mourning there is also consolation. Very beautiful are the closing 
bars ; and especially happy is the effect of the frequent employment 
of the flattened sixth of the scale in the major key, 

It is no small credit to the composer of this fine work, that in the 
whole of it we meet with no reminiscences. There is distinct origin- 
ality of style about it ; and, moreover, from the first bar to the last 
it is all “‘ of a piece.” Were we to compare it with the music of 
any other composer, we should be inclined to say that in spirit it 
reminds us most of Cherubini ; and a better model for sacred music 
could not be named. The whole Requiem, as will be seen from our 
remarks upon it, is a composition of high interest, and one that 
would be well worthy of the attention of our choral societies, 





The Creation; Oratorio. By JOSEPH HAYDN. Full Score. Leip- 
zig: Peters. 
Our readers will of course not expect any criticism from us of a 
work so well known as the Creation. Our present object is merely 
to call their attention to the fact that a beautifully printed full score 
of the entire work is now obtainable for a few shillings! Many 
students who have often heard the oratorio, and been charmed with 
its graceful and effective instrumentation, will doubtless gladly 
take advantage of the opportunity of examining for themselves the 
‘means by which these effects are produced. ough the science of 
orchestration has been much developed since Haydn’s time, his 
works may still be’ profitably studied, to learn how to judiciously 
use and combine various instruments ; and of all his scores, 
js of the Creation is perhaps the most instructive and the most 
ect. 





Cantata for Orchestra, Organ, and Chorus, in honour of the re- 
covery of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By C. MANDEL. 
London : Boosey & Co. 

Tuts work is one of the most extraordinary specimens of musical 
composition that has ever come under our notice. The composer 
has shown by the publication of the elaborate and excellent. 
** System of Music,” reviewed some little time since in these 
columns, that he is an accomplished musician; and yet in this 
curious cantata, side by side with passages displaying real ability, 
and by no means deficient in inventive power, are to be found 
platitudes in abundance, and pages in which hardly the ghost of a 
new idea is to be met with. Perhaps the author of the words is in 
some-degree answerable for this ; for there is no more inspiration in 
the ode than there is in the multiplication table. The cantata is in 
five movements. The opening a//egro maestoso shows some variety 
~ of treatment, and gives also an example of a curious indifference to 
the accent of the words, of which other instances are to be met with 
in the course of the work. The first words of this chorus are 
‘* Millions of hearts throbbed, welded into one,” and they are set 
‘* Millions of hearts "—with the word ‘‘ of” on the accented part of 
the bar. In the fourth movement, again, we meet with the words 
‘* He's saved,” sometimes set as ‘‘ He zs saved ;” and in the same 
chorus, ‘‘ We Aave gained the boon.” Do these peculiarities arise 
from the fact of Herr Mandel being a foreigner? We are not 
inclined to speak harshly of this cantata, as such piéces de circon- 
stance are seldom of much artistic value ; but we do not think this 
will add much to its composer's reputation. 





The Celebrated Clarinet Quintett, composed by Mozart. Arranged 
‘for Piano and Violin by F. X. GLEICcHAUF. Offenbach: J. 


André. ‘ 
Mozart's lovely quintett for clarinet and strings has been so often 





performed at the Monday Popular Concerts, that there are but few, 


te 


if any, of his works that are more familiar to musicians. In the 
present shape it will be welcome, for the t is capitally 
done. . The string parts are given to the piano Sroushont; and the 
clarinet. part to the violin. This latter, of course, requires some 
modification, as the compass of the clarinet is six semitones lower 
than that of the violin, and Mozart has drawn great effects from the 
lowest notes of the instrument ; but the changes have been made as 
judiciously as possible, and the author’s intentions are everywhere 
respected, as far as is practicable. It should be added that this 
arrangement is not excessively difficult, and that moderately ad- 
vanced amateurs may essay it with a prospect of success, 





Four Transcriptions for Violin and Pianoforte. By A. BLUMEN 
STENGEL. Op. 3 (x. Lortzing, ‘ ied ;” 2. Schubert, 
“* Ungeduld ;” 3. Mendelssohn, ‘‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges ;”” 
4- Rossini, “ Cujus animam”). Offenbach : J. André. 
THESE four transcriptions are rather difficult to characterise. It is 
unfair to say that they aré bad ; and, on the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to be wholly satisfied with them. They are effectively written for 
both instruments, without being too exacting in their demands upon 
the performers, and some of the variations are ingenious. it 
there is a want of coherence about them. For example, the intro- 
duction to No. 3 seems to us out of keeping with the melody of 
Mendelssohn which follows it. And why in the world is the ** Cujus 
animam” transposed to the key of F? On the whole, we cannot 
see in these arrangements any great merit. j 


The Office of the Holy Communion, in G major, by JAMES J. 
Monk (London: Metzler & Co.), is simple and melodious, with 
an effective organ part. It will be found useful for amateur choirs. 

Intreat me not to leave thee, Song from Ruth, by GEORGE TOL- 
HURST (London : Duncan Davison), certainly the merit of origin- 
ality; but it is no more possible to pronounce an opinion on an 
oratorio from one song, than it would be to judge of a house from 
one brick. 

Lovely Flowers, Song, by Horton C. Atwison (London: 
Weekes & Co.), is well written, and shows the hand of the prac- 
tised musician. 

Emma, Ballad, by BENEDICT VAUGHAN (London: Busby & 
Co.), is a sentimental love-song, in the ordinary style. 

Two Loves, Duet, sung in the Burlesque, The Very Last Days of 
Pompeii, com: by ARTHUR W. NICHOLSON (London: Hop- 
wood & Crew), if not very new; is decidedly pleasing, and likely, 
we think, to become a favourite, 


NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
WE have before us such an accumulation of new pieces for the 
piano, that it is quite impossible to review them in any detail. We 
must therefore confine ourselves to the briefest possible notice. 

Fra Diavolo, Fantasia, and Schlummerlied, aus Die Stumme vou 
Portici, Transcription by FRITZ SPINDLER (Offenbach : J. André), 
are both showy, and in their way good, and are excellent for teach- 
ing. A Valse and an /mprompiu by ALBERT JUNGMANN (same 
publishers) are not very striking ; but the same author’s Air, com- 
posé par le Roi Louis XII1., is quaint and pleasing. Grande 
Polonaise hérotque, and Noce Polonaise, Mazurka de Concert, by 
A. PIECZONKA (London: Augener & Co.), are among the very 
best specimens of their class. The mazurka especially has the true 
ring about it. The composer appears to have caught something of 
the spirit of Chopin. Passing Thoughts, by JABEZ STREETER 
(London: Augener & Co.), make us wish in places that he had 
let them pass. Danse Gracieuse, La Belle Tyrolienne, and Noc- 
turno espressivo, three pieces by FRANZ GRETSCHER (Offenbach : 
André), are not very original, nor very remarkable. Twilight, 
Reverie for Piano, by W, Borrow (London: Augener & Co}, is 
a kind of cross-b between Rosellen’s Reverie in G and “ La 
Priére d’une Vierge.” Hans und Liesel, Lang, lang ist’s her (Long, 
long ago), and Wéiegenlied aus Oberon, by DIEDRICH KRUG 
(Offenbach: André), are three good and rather easy teaching- 
pieces. Gavotte, by GLUCK, transcribed for the piano by E. PAUER 
{London : Augener & Co.), is an arrangement of the same piece, 
the transcription of which by Brahms has been played with such 
success by Mdme. Schumann. The present very effective version, 
evn 8 more within the reach of average players, will doubtless become 
popular, 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Allen, A. B. ‘She whispered soft, ‘I will.’” Song. 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
Allison, H. C. Melodious and Characteristic Piano Studies. Two 
Books. (Lendon: Weekes & Co.) 


(London : 
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Allison, H. C. Sea Song. Melody for Piano. (London: 
Weekes & Co.) - 

D'Alguen, F. ‘The Sailor Boy’s Dream.” Song. (London: 
Wood & Co.) . ; 

Limpus, R: “Our Queen.” Patriotic Song. . (London: W. 


Morley.) 
75 Ch. 138 Chants. (London: Novello, Ewer, & Sa 
(Londen : Stea 


Noyer, A. ‘‘ Coquette.” Polka de Salon. 
& Co, ; 

ae. Fr. ‘The Rover.” Song. (London: Novello, Ewer, 
&C 


0. 3 
ne Ag G. “Gone.” Song. (London: A. B, Emanuel.) 
Taylor, W..F. ‘The Bridge that spans the Brook.” Song. 
{London: W. Morley.) 
Wiehler, E. ‘‘Chant du Soir.” Réverie. (London: Stead 


0.) 
Wyndham-Quin, R. C. ‘‘ Heart of Christ,” and ‘‘O Sacred 
Head.” Two Sacred Songs. (Windsor: Dyson.) 


Conrerts, Xr. 


—¥o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

‘THE Saturday Concerts given since our last issue have been of even 
more than the average interest. That of February 24th was notice- 
able for the production of a symphony by our clever countryman, 
Mr. Henry Holmes. The work produced (in A, Op. 32) is stated 
in the programme to be the first of three by the same composer. 
It is a work displaying much talent, and great command of the 
orchestra. ‘The slow movement, in F major, is very good ; and the 
finale in our opinion the best movement of the four. The same 
concert also included the overtures to Corio/an and Tannhiiuser, as 
well as Berlioz’s clever arrangement for orchestra of Weber's “ Invi- 
tation & la Valse,” which, however, we prefer in its original shape 
asa solo for the piano. The vocalists were Madame Lemmens and 
Madame Patey. 

The concert of March and, besides the overture to Euryanthe and 
Beethoven's symphony in B flat, brought forward as its specialty 
Schubert’s operetta, ‘‘The Conspirators” (Die Verschworenen), 
which was performed for the first time in England. It need hardly 
be said that music intended for the stage must necessarily lose 
much when merely recited in the conceri-room, as was the case on 
this occasion ; yet, in spite of this, a sufficiently accurate impression 
of the whole could be obtained to enable us to form an opinion as 
to its merits, It is a somewhat, early composition of its author’s, 
having been written in the year 1819. The plot is by no means 
new, the leading idea being, in fact, nearly identical with that of the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes. The wives of certain knights who 
have gone to the Crusades, in order to compel their husbands to 
remain at home in future, agree on their return to meet them with 
coldness ; but their plan being betrayed to their spouses, the latter 
resolve to meet craft by craft, and, on their arrival at the castle 
~ in’which the action takes place, neglect the ladies entirely, and go 

off to a banquet together.The plan succeeds, and by. further 
stratagems, which we cannot here detail, the fair conspirators are 
vanquished. The music of this lively little piece is in eleven 


numbefs, and is distinguished by all Schubert’s abundance of > 


melody and tastefulness of instrumentation. It nowhere rises to 
grandeur—this, indeed, the subject would not admit; but it is 
elegant and pleasing throughout. Among the best pieces are the 
song (No. 2) ‘In doubt and fear” (most expressively sung by Miss 
Edith Wynne) ; the march and chorus of the knights (No, 5), in B 
minor ; and the somewhat extended finale. The principal. parts 
were sustained by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss 
Dalmaine, and Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Henry Guy, and Patey ; 
agg choruses were very efficiently sung by. the Crystal Palace 
oir. 
On March the oth Spohr’s charming overture to the Adchemist 
iven for the first time at these concerts) was the opening piece. 
en we say that it is very little, if at all, inferior to the same com- 
poser's better-known overture to Fessonda, it is hardly necessary to 
add that it is in its author's very best manner. The symphony was 
Haydn in D (No. 7 of the ‘‘ Twelve Grand”), one of his finest, in 
which the old gentleman’s wonderful mastery of counterpoint is 
especially distinguishable. The scientific writing is so concealed 
by the constant flow of melody, especially in the last movement, 
that it probably escapes the notice of many hearers altogether ; and 
it is only by a close examination of the score that, it is fully to be 
appreciated, The chief novelty of this concert, however, was the 
fitst performance in England of Brahms’s pianoforte concerto in 
D minor, Op. 15. So little of Brahms’s music has been heard in 


cians by the announcement of this work. 

such novelty, both of form and treatment, as to render it somewhat 
difficult to speak of it decidedly after a single hearing. 
a produced on ourselves was that it is a work in places 
di and laboured, yet on the whole of great power and originality, 
The first movement struck us as the least successful; both the 
adagio and rondo are charming. The pianist was Miss Baglehole, 
a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music. This young lady possesses 
great and undeniable talent ; but we think she,was ill-advised in 
selecting this piece, for the solo part is of such enormous difficulty 
that very few pianists, especially lady pianists, possess even the 
physical power to grapple with it successfully. It requires not 
merely great endurance, but the most perfect command of the modern 
style of dravura playing ; and we intend no disparagement to Miss 
Baglehole in saying that we consider it was-beyond her strength, 
We shall hope to hear it again on a future occasion. _ The vocalists 
were Miss Sophie Liwe, Miss Catherine Penna, and Herr Stock- 
hausen. The gentleman sang two of Schubert’s songs, ‘‘ Geheimes" 
and ‘‘Greisengesang,” most exquisitely instrumented by Brahms, 
The concert conclutied with the overture to Masaniello, 

The announcement of Herr Joachim’s name for the 16th of March 
had, of course, the effect of crowding the concert-room to the 
doors. The great violinist brought forward his own ‘‘ Concerto in 
the Hungarian’Style,” for the first time at these concerts. The 
piece was announced for performance at one of the concerts last 
year, but not given, owing to the non-arrival of the .m 
r orchestral parts. It is a work of. great originality, and of mu 
beauty. The Hungarian character is imparted to it by the peculiar 
use of the augmented second in the minor scale, as well as by cer- 
tain rhythms not frequently employed. The solo part, which is so 
extremely difficult that we doubt if any one but the composer could 
do it justice, was played in Herr Joachim’s finest manner ; and the 
impression produced by the work was deep and unmistakable. 
Bach's great suite for orchestra in D major took the place usually 
allotted in these concerts to a‘symphony, ‘This glorious work was 
produced here for the first time ; we have no hesitation in prophesy- 
ing, not for the last. The suite consists of five movements, an 
overture (introduction and fugue) an air (for stringed instruments 
alone), and three dance tunes—a gavotte, bourrée, and gigue. 
The constant flow of tune through the whole work, especially in 
the last three movements, is a practical refutation of the ignorant 
Statement, sometimes made even by musicians who ought to know 
better, that ‘* Bach was deficient in melody ;” and the enthusiastic 
reception given to the work will, we hope, encourage the directors 
to bring forward other compositions from the same source. Several 
of Bach's concertos, &c., both for the piano and for other instru- 
ments, would be quite as worthy of performance, and we believe 
quite as heartily appreciated, as the suite in question. We must 
not omit to add that the important violin solos in the first two 
movements were played to perfection by Herr Joachim. The over- 
tures were Figaro and William Tell; and the vocalists, Mdlle, 
Anna Regan and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

The concert of the 23rd was notable for the production of a new 
symphony in B flat, by a young Englishman, Mr. T. Wingham, a 
pupil of Sir W. S. Bennett's ; and we are very glad to be able to 
speak favourably of the work. It is unpretending in style, but 
throughout pleasing, and thoroughly well written. The scherso 
éased so much as to obtain an encore,.and the composer was 
called forward at the conclusion of the work. The overtures were 
Beethoven's Leonora (No. 1), and Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas. Mdme. 
Goddard gave a most admirable rendering of Bennett’s second con- 
certo in E flat, a work which, however, we think inferior to some of 
his other compositions. _Mdme. Peschka-Leutner more than con- 
firmed the favourable impression she had produced on the previous 
Wednesday at the Philharmonic Concert. She possesses not 
ep fee magnificent voice, but true artistic feeling. Her rehdering 
of Eglantine’s great scena from Luryanthe (a_special favourite of 
ours, which we do not remember to have heard in a’concert-room 
before) was really superb. The Sther vocalist was Mdlle. Drasdil, 
whose fine voice was heard to advantage in pieces by Rossini and 
Pinsuti, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TuHE concert of February the 26th included in its programme 
Beethoven's great quintett in C, Op. 29, splendidly led by Herr 
oachim, who was ably supported by Messrs. L. Ries, Strauss, 
Zerbini, and Piatti; and Haydn’s quartett in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4. 
The ‘pianist was Mdme. Schumann, who chose as her solo Men- 
delssohn’s seldom-heard variations in E flat, Op. 82, and also took 
the piano part of Brahms'’s very original and interesting, though, like 
much of his music, somewhat diffuse quartett in A, Op. 26. 





The special features of the concert of the following week were 
é 


this country, that considerable curiosity was aroused among musi- 
It is a coinpodtiion of" 





~ 
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Mdme. Schumann's. magnificent rendering of Beethoven's great F 
minor sonata, Op. 57 (commonly called the.“ Appasionnata”) and 
Schumann's piano quartett in £ flat—a work which, though in many 
respects in ing, and very characteristic of its composer, is by 
no means equal to the better-known quintett in the same key. The 
string quartetts (led, as before, by Herr Joachim) were Men- 
delssohn’s first, in E flat, and Haydn, in E. 

A great treat was given to connoisseurs on March the rrth, by 
the ‘performance of two works, neither of which can frequently be 
heard in public, These were Spohr's double quartett in E minor, 
Op. 87, and Bach’s concerto in D minor for two violins, with quar- 
tett povemnngaenent. The solo violins in the concerto were in the 
hands of Herr Joachim and Mons. Sainton (who is heard far too 
seldom at these concerts), ‘and it is needless to say that an admir- 
able performance was the result, Bach’s music only needs to be 
more frequently heard, to become as popular as it deserves. The 
pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé, who played in his own finished 
manner Beethoven's sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and joined 
e EO’ in the same composer’s piano and violin sonata, 

. 12, No, 3. 

The gat on the 18th was for the benefit of Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, who once more earned the gratitude of musicians by 
sie ct, Atal as her solo piece an entirely neglected master- 
work—Dussek’s great sonata in E flat, Op. 75. ough far léss 
known than the same composer's ‘‘ Retour & Paris” and_‘‘ L’In- 
vocation,” it is, to our thinking, superior to both. It abounds in 
those graceful melodies and elegant passages in the invention of 
which Dussek is so rich; and, being played in Mdme. Goddard’s 
best manner, it could not fail to charm the audience. The fair 
ianist also played the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata with Herr Joachim, and 
endelssohn’s variations in p, Op. 17, with Signor Piatti; the 
remaining instrumental work being Mozart’s string quartett in G 
major. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A FINE performance of Handel's Solomon was given by this society 
on the 15th of March. This oratorio, which is less often heard 
than some other works of its class, must, by reason of its grand 
double choruses, be ranked among the old master’s finest works. 
Besides such well-known pieces as the so-called “ Nightingale 
Chorus,” ‘‘ May no rash intruder,” the ‘‘ From the censer,” and 
the grand chain of movements descriptive of the power of music in 
the third part, such choruses as the opening, ‘‘ Your harps and 
cymbals sound,” ‘‘ With pious heart,” and ‘‘ Praise the Lord,” 
which are all in Handel's — style, make the whole work one 
of great interest. Some of the solo music, too, is of especial excel- 
lence, —-* the scene with the two mothers in the second 

. The principal vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Vinta, 
Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Patey. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted as usual, and his additional accompaniments wete 
used on this occasion. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


THE first concert of the present season took place at St. James’s 
Hall on the 2oth ult. The —— included Cipriani Potter’s 
second symphony in D, a work of talent, but not of genius, showing 
great skill in its treatment, and excellently scored. The other 
symphony was Mendelssohn, in A minor (the ‘‘Scotch”). The 
overtures were Beethoven’s Leonora (No. 1) and Der Freischiitz. A 
new violinist, Herr Bargheer, made his first appearance in Spohr's 
duo concertante for two violins, in B minor, his colleague being 
Herr Joachim. Herr Bargheer’s tone is pure, and his style good. 
Another- ‘first appearance” was that of Mdme. Peschka-Leutner, 
from the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig. This lady 
enjoys a great reputation on the Continent, and, we may add, she 
fully deserves it. She chose for her début Spohr’s concert-aria ‘‘ Tu 
m’‘abbandoni,” and by her fine voice and intelligent singing obtained 
great applause. The other vocalist was Mdme. Patey, one of our 
best contraltos, who sang Gluck’s ‘‘Che faro” and Gounod's 
‘* There is a green hill,”.. Mr, Cusins conducted with his usual skill, 


BACH’S ‘PASSION ACCORDING TO JOHN.” 


THE recent performances by Mr. Barnby's Choir of Bach’s celebrated 
Passion according to Matthew have awakened so much interest in 
the old cantor’s sacred music, that no little curiosity was aroused by 
the promise of the production of the same composer’s Passion 
according to Fohn, The great pressure on our space this month 
prevents our giving more than a very brief notice of this event, 
which took ps at Hanover Square Rooms on Friday the 22nd 
ult. Though constructed on a less grand scale than the Matthew 
Passion, the companion work is fully equal to it in dramatic force 


. 





and in devotional feeling. A very interesting com m might be 
made between the settings of the same teat hoch i this work 
and Handel in his Passion of Christ. On this, . We cannot 


enter now. The performance on the present occasion was by no 
means perfect as regards the choruses, owing,-doubtless, to the want 
of familiarity on the part of the singers'with the often extremely 
difficult music. The solo parts were well Sung by Miss Banks, Miss 
Dones, Mr. Arthur Wade, Mr. Thurley Beale, Rev. Charles 
Harvey, and Mr. Charles Wade. Herr Stockhausen was originally 
announced, but did not sing, owing, we believe, to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding with the conductor. Mention should also be 
made of the fine performance by Mr. W. Pettit,.on a genuine viol- 
da-gamba, of the important obligato part to the song ‘‘It is 
finished.” Mr: Barnby conducted with great care, and Mr. W. S. 
Hoyte presided at the organ, his accompaniment of the recitatives 
being especially judicious. 


MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 


THIS most interesting concert, which took place at Hanover Square 
Rooms on the 21st ult., deserves a far more extended notice than 
our space will admit of. The concert-giver is a pupil (and we 
suppose we should add, a disciple) of Liszt; and at his annual 
concerts he takes care to give the public an opportunity of hearing 
and judging for themselves the music of the new German school. 
Last year he brought forward Liszt’s symphonic. poem, ‘‘ Les Pré- 
ludes,” for the first time; and the work excited so much interest 
that it was repeated on the present occasion. In addition.to this, 
another work of the same series, ‘‘ Fest-Klinge,” was produced at 
this concert. Both these pieces possess much originality of idea, 
and have features even of great beauty ; butthe mould in which 
they are cast is so totally different from that to which the greatest 
symphony writers have accustomed us, that to our mind at least 


there is an entire want of coherence about the works. There seems, * ~ 


too, to be a constant straining after effect, and the ideas appear as 
if they had to be hunted for instead of flowing of themselves. But 
though we cannot on the whole accept these symphonies as great 
master-pieces, we are none the less thankful to Mr. Bache for 
bringing them to a hearing. The performance of both works by the 
orchestra was excellent. The remainder of the programme included 
Liszt’s arrangement for piano and orchestra of Weber’s polacca 
in E, and two solos for piano (also by Liszt), all of which were 
admirably played by Mr. Bache. The vocalist was Miss Whinery 
(a débutante, we believe), who produced a good impression in 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Infelice,” and a canzonetta by Jomelli. 





MR, HENRY LESLIE'S CONCERTS. 


THE concert of the excellent choir that Mr. Leslie has directed 
for so many years, which took songs at St. James's Half on the r5th 
ult., was noticeable for the first performance in this country of 
Carissimi’s oratorio, Youahk. The old Italian composer was born 
in 1582, and the work in question therefore dates, probably, from the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Yonais rather a sacred can- 
tata than an oratorio in the modern use of that word. It eonsists 
of about twenty pieces—mostly rather short—and is chiefly remark- 
able for ‘some very: fine double choruses. The opening chorus, 
‘‘And there was a mighty tempest,” in its style is a foreshadowing 
of Handel, who indeed borrowed freely from Carissimi, as he did 
from every one else. _The finale ‘‘ Lord, we have sinned,” also for 
double choir, is most effective. 
dramatic feeling, and the one air in the work, ‘‘ Just art thou, O 
Lord” (capitally sung by Mr. Maas), is full of beauty, and remark- 
ably free from any traces of antiquity. 

The second part of the concert was miscellaneous, and included, 
among other things, Bach's glorious old motett for a double choir, 
“The Spirit also helpeth us,” and Schubert's 23rd Psalm, fon 
female voices. 





MR, HENRY HOLMES’ MUSICAL EVENINGS, 
THE second concert of the sixth series took place on the 28th of 


~ 


The recitatives, too, show true . 


vines tog 8 and commenced with Schumann’s fine quartett in A . 
p. 


major, 41, No. 3—in our opinion the best of the three works 
of this class which this composer produced. Mr. Henry Holmes’ 
clever and well-written string quintett in G minor was the conclud- 
ing piece, and the work with piano introduced on this occasion 
was Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, the pianoforte part admirably 
played by Mr. W. H. Holmes, 

The third concert (March the 13th) brought forward Haydn's 
quartett in G minor, Op. 74, No. 3; Spohr’s quintett in G, Op. 33; 
and Mendelssohn’s great sonata in D, Op. 58, for piano and violon- 
cello, played by Mr. W. Crowther Alwyn and Signor Pezze. The 
former gentleman performed the difficult pianoforte part not merely 
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with great finish, but with true artistic feeling. We must not omit 
to mention that Mr. Holmes played two solos on the violin— 


Schumann’s well-known ‘Abendlied” and Bach’s fugue in G 
minor. 





MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 
THE fast of this excellent series of concerts for the present season 
took place at the Angell Town Institution, on the r2th ult., and was 
fully equal, both in its admirable programme and its finished per- 
formance, to any of its predecessors. It commenced with Beet- 
hoven’s trio for strings in G, Op. 9, No. 1, charmingly played b 
Messrs. Heriry Holmes, Burnett, and Pettit ; and concluded wit! 
Mozart’s piano quartett in G minor, in which these gentlemen were 
joined by the concert-giver, Mr. Ridley Prentice. Mr. Prentice 
also introduced three piano solos by F, W. Hird, of which a 
**Berceuse” in F is the most effective. Mr. Henry Holmes played 
an andante and allegro.by Handel with so much taste and finish as 
to obtain an undeniable encore. The vocalist, Miss Ellen Horne, 
was suffering from a cold, but sang very well nevertheless. The 
most noticeable of her pieces was a cantata by -Carissimi, very 
effectively arranged by Mr. Prentice. 

The series of concerts just concluded has been remarkable for its 
production of works seldom to be heard in public. Such efforts in 
the cause of good music deserve the warmest recognition, and the 
heartiest support; and we hope Mr. Prentice may meet with 
sufficient encouragement to induce him to continue them in future 
seasons. 


BRIXTON AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

THE fifth concert of this society took place on Wednesday, the 20th 
ult. The programme included Haydn's symphony No. 8, the 
overtures to Semiramide and La Siréne, an operatic selection from 
La Figlia del Reggimento, with solos for euphonium, cornet, and 
flute {played by Messrs. Stein, Walter Morrow, and Crosbie), 
Gounod’s meditation on a prelude by Bach (violin, Mr. Spiller), and 
vocal music by Miss Annie Sinclair and Mr. John Wilson. The 
a under the direction of Mr. H. Weist Hill, was very suc- 
cessful. 


HERR PAUER’S LECTURES. 
In the fourth of this most instructive course of lectures (which was 
iven on the 26th of February), Herr Pauer proceeded to speak of 

ozart. He showed in a very lucid manner the advance of his 
music upon that of his predecessors, referring especially to his 
pianoforte works, as compared with those of Haydn. The works 
performed as examples of his style were the charming rondo in 
A minor, and the very fine though little-known fantasia in C minor 
—not the one usually printed with the sonata in the same key. The 
lecturer next pessed to Clementi, and e—— his great sonata 
in D, Op. 40, No. 3. The writings of Dussek next came under 
consideration, and he was represented by his last sonata, ‘‘ L’Invo- 
cation,” in F minor—one of his finest, though hardly one of his most 
pleasing, nor, we venture to think, with the exception of the rondo, 
one of his most representative compositions. 

The ter part of the fifth lecture (March the 4th) was devoted 
to Beethoven ; and the lecturer very judiciously selected three pieces 
which admirably represented the ‘‘three styles” about which so 
much has been written. These were the variations on the Russian 
Dance ; the fantasia, Op. 77 ; and the sonata in E, Op. 1 While 
it is superfluous to say that all received full justice, special mention 
must be made of Herr Pauer’s very fine rendering of the sonata—a 
most diffieult work, and one which with only second-rate - 
formance would become quite unintelligible. In the able pianist’s 
hands, however, it seemed, terigag., Exes the applause at its con- 
clusion, to be fully appreciated. remaining composers treated 
of in this lecture were Hummel, J.B. Cramer, Field, and Weber. 
It is to be regretted that the number of lectures was not increased, 
orthat less space was not devoted to the earlier writers, as Herr 
Pauer was forced from want of time to omit some of the illustrations 
announced in the programme. ~ 

The sixth and last lecture of the course (March the 11th) dealt 
with quite enough com to have furnished ample materials for 
two lectures at least. m we say that Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Sterndale Bennett, Liszt, and Thal were 
all included in the afternoon’s programme, it will be seen at once 
that it was impossible to do justice to so many in the space of two 
hours. Among the many interesting illustrations given, the first 
place of interest should be awarded to Schubert's fantasia in Cc, 
which, on account of its great difficulty, is but seldom heard in 
public, and which is said to have been the only one of his own 
works that the composer himself declared he was unable to play. 





In concluding” our notice of these lectures, we must express our 
opinion that such a course of musical instruction is of the 
value in elevating public taste ; and, for the sake of ladies ing 
in the neighbou of the South Kensingtom Museum, we hope 


that the directors of that institution will arrangé for similar lectures 
on future occasions. 








Musical Potes. 


—e- 


THE operatic season both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane]is 
about to commence as we go to press. At each house a novelty of 
great interest is announced. Mr. Gye at Covent Garden expresses 
his intention of ucing Wagner's Lohengrin, while Mr, Mapleson 
promises Cherubini’s Deux Fournées. In the interests of music, we 
trust that both these promises may be fulfilled. 

A- NEW society, called the ‘‘ Wagner Society,” has just been 
founded in London, under the auspices of Mr. Dannreuther, Its 
primary object is to afford English musicians an oppertunity of 
attending the great ‘‘ Wagner Festival” to be held next year at 
Bayreuth. In addition to this, it is proposed to give orchestral and 
choral concerts in London, for the production of the works of 
Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, and other composers of the new school. 
The detailed prospectus is not yet issued ; when it appears, we sliall 
call our readers’ attention to it. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Cambridge has sent us a very interesting 
account, which only want of space prevents our inserting in full, of 
a concert given in that town by the Amateur Vocal Guild on the 
rgth ultimo, at which Bach's cantata ‘‘ Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit” was given, for the first time (we believe) in England. The 
production of a composition of such importance reflects great credit 
on the society, and its conductor, Mr. C. V. Stanford. ‘ 

CLASSICAL chamber-music seems to be flourishing at Bath, 
through the exertions of Mr. J. D. Harris, Honorary Secretary of 
the Bath Quartett Society. series of four. concerts has been 
given, at the last of which, on the 18th ultimo, quartetts by’ Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, and Haydn, as well as two movements of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto, were played. 

THE fifth Annual Concert of the Edinburgh University Amateur 
Society took place, under the direction of Professor Oakeley, on the 
2oth March. The, programme was an excellent one, comprisi 
Mozart's symphony in G minor, Handel's overture to Alexa $ 
Feast, the overture to Fra Diavolo, the march from Athalie, Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in F for piano and violoncello, and a miscellaneous 
vocal selection. 

A THREE days’ Musical Festival took place at Dundee, March the 
sth to 7th, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, whose oratorio 
£ii, and serenata The Dream, were the principal works produced. 
The third day's concert included Beethoven’s symphony in A. 

MR. JOHN Goss," the retiring organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
has received the honour of knighthood. 





ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. J-S.. Liddle, to St. Andrew's Parish 
Church, Clewer, Windsor. ; 
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